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ABSTRACT 

The dissertation sought to examine some selected performance aspects 
indicated to be predictive of counselor/social-worker effectiveness. The 
interpersonal variables selected for ejianii nation were according to the 
conceptual and research model for assessment of the helping relationship 
advanced by Carkhuff, From this model of assessment was developed the 
hypotheses that ability to discriminate and communicate the specified 
interpersonal variables would be significantly different for social 
workers across differing training, backgrounds, and levels of related 
social work experience. 

In order to test the major hypothesis that social workers of 
differing training backgrounds would perform differentiany on the 
Carkhuff Discrimination and Communication Indices of Helper Responses 
to Helpee Stimulus Expressions, individuals were assigned to five 
groups according to level of training. Also within the five levels 
each of the participants were assigned to three levels of related case 
work experience, which allowed for comparisons In performance across the 
experience variable. 

It was found that social workers with graduate training in social 
work performed significantly higher, on the criterion measure of 
communication than did the other four groups (Bachelors degree, social 
service diploma, non un1vers1ty/conege trained and first year Social 
Service trainees). No differences were observed across the five train- 
ing groups on the Discrlminition measure. Excluding the graduate 
group there were no significant differences among the remaining groups. 
No differences existed among the groups when compared across levels of 
experience for either of the two criterion measures, 



AddltionaHy it was found that Individuals who tended to sco^^e 
high on tht Discrimination variable also tended to score high on the 
Communication variable. Finally sex did not appear to be related to 
performance on the selected msasures. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 

Complitt consinsus does not exist among theorists and educators 
about what are the identtfiable characteristics of effective therapeutic 
practitioners -- whether the focus is counselor, social worker or other 
related member of the allied helping professions. Also equivocal Is 1n- 
forfflatlon on differential efficacy for types and terms of training. 
Other variables apptar Inixtn'cably related to levels of practitioner 
functioning. As a result, agencies and Institutions are Interested In 
examining the relation between preparation and practitioner effectiveness 

Recently, In Alberta, considerable attention has been given to 
the (Blair Cotnniisslon on Mental Health, 196aj and the Alberta Colleges 
Commission Study, 1970), relation between educational preparation and 
performance In social work. The Blair Commission found a dearth of 
qualified personnel and recommend the extension and development of 
vocational problems for social work aides, as a means of copirgwith 
the shortage. 

The Blair Commission's position, regarding the above, might best 
be explained by a summary statement within the report: 

Because of the shortage of qualified social workers, 
the development of personnel without formal qualifica- 
tion of social worker is to be encouraged ... by 
developing and extending the previously mentioned 
vocational programs for social work aides (p, 94), 

Further, the report continues: 

Universities, particularly through schools of social 
work, should offer the appropriate training programs 
to prepare personnel (non-formally qualified). Such 
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training programs should be encouraged and supported 
■ by all possible means, (p. 94), 

Reflecting a similar position to the Blair Commission, but on a 
national basis, a research team Investigating social work resources 
headed by K. Mlnde, addressed itself to the overall Canadian situation 
concluding that: "The needs of mental health are too great for pro- 
fessionals to meet, therefore others must be brought In of lesser 
training to meet such needs {Minde et a]_i 1971, p, S)*" 

The official view of the Canadian Association of Social Workers 
was presented by H, Stubbins to the Conference on Manpower Needs In 
the field of Social Welfare, Ottawa, November 26, 1966, This statement 
paraneled the findings of the Alberta Commission on Mental Health by 
underscoring that in Canada, "There exists an extremely limited supply 
of professionally trained social workers (1966, p, 64)," 

Within the context of the present study, the operational defin- 
itions of professionally trained and non-professionally trained personnel 
refer to the classification adopted by both the Alberta Association of 
Social Workers (A.A.S.W,) and the Canadian Association of Social Workers 
(CA.S.WO, 

It becomes evident that non-professional ly trained personnel 
includes individuals with less than graduate training In recognized 
graduate school of Social Work and typically denotes graduates with a 
university baccalaureate degree and vocational or community college 
training. 

Referring to the above Indicated distinctions regardtng profiS- 
sionally and non-professlonany trained social workers, there existed 

EKLC 
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within the province of Alberta practicing personnel whose traini^ 
backgrounds ware varied. They Includad persons with* (a) Masters of 
Social Work degrees; (b) Baccalaureate university degreesi (e) Com- 
munity or vocational college two-year diplomas; and (d) non-col legi/ 
university training qualifications. Hence, considerable variability 
in terms of educational background of the social worker was evident, 
which resulted in the active deployment of professional and non- 
professional trained personnel to provide the various social work 
and social welfare services within the province. 

THE PROBLEM 

Considering the question of social work practice in light of 
the extremely limited supply of professional manpower on the one hand 
and the supply of educated personnel at the baccalaureate and diploma 
level on the other, a major objective of the present study was to 
provide empirical evidence directly related to the above question and 
more specifically in response to some of the major questions of 
vocational program effectiveness posed by the Alberta Colleges 
Commission. 

Vocational program effectiveness was a question central to 
the Alberta Colleges Commision which sought valid Information regarding 
questions of adequacy of preparation vis-a-vis worker effectiveness 
in a social work practice setting. 

Through examining selected aspects of the vocationally^ trained 
graduate compared with graduates of differing training backgrounds, it 
was the intent of this study to provldi soffli of the Information neces- 
sary to answer the above indicated questions t 

o 

ERLC 
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Not only was training levtl investigated as a crucial variable 
related to social work effectiveness, but recent research (Minde, 1971; 
Halmos, 1968 and McLean, 1970) has indicated that the role of the 
experience .variable appears related to subsequent case work practice. 

The present study sought to examine both the relationship between 
level of training and selected performance aspects predictive of social 
worker-client effectiveness and the relationship between experience and 
performance. 

For the purpose of clarification and subsequent assessment In 
respect to the focus of the present study^ the role' function of the 
social worker was examined on the basis of the behavioral activities 
•*ilh which the field workers were involved^ 

Review of recent literature and inspection of current social 
work educational programs at various levels as well as examination of 
the goals and practices of various divisions and agencies in provincial 
social services supported the dichotomy of functions suggested by 
Leighton (1967) i 

(a) coordinator-administrator activities specified - 
skills incl udeV prografmings supervision; community 
developmenti financial asslstancei placement, court 
and legal procedures s clerical and record keeping * etc* 

(b) relationship-case work activities specified skills 
include case work 1nterv1ew1ngs direction giving, 
personal rehabilitation, counsellngs various therapy 
modalities and other social -personal adjustment actlvi'- ■ 
ties specific to the helping relationshlpi 

The present study focused on the latter category j i.e* relationship- 
case work activities I which actively Involve the social worker's 
personality characteristics, cognitive and affective behavioural 

EKLC 
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components peculiar to the helping relationship and a general ability 
to pJlate effectively to others in the social worker-client relation- 
ship. 

While two major categories exist identified on the basis of 
specific behavioral skills required to perform the same, it is recog- 
nized by the author that they are not mutually exclusive. Certain 
sills of one area may have applicability in the other, depending upon 
contextual variables but the two way classification is useful in 
Instruction and of assessment behavioral skills. 

Given that the case workir-client relationship imphaslzes inter- 
personal variables not unlike those essential for relationship effectlve- 
ness in the counselor-client context (Biestek, 1967; Plowman, 1967; 
Spilken et al , 1969; Rogers, 1957; and Irving, 1971), it follows that 
the case worker-cHent relationship maybe investlgatid according to 
the conceptual and research model for assessment of the therapeutic 
or helpinfj relationship advanced by Trua;. (1964); Carkhuff and Berenson 
(1967) and Carkhuff (1969). 

Acknowledging the apparent behavioral similarities of helping 
effectiveness the counseling and case work relationships, Rita 
Lindefleld, concluded that* "today many related disciplines see them- 
selves assuming mora and more responslbmty in an undifferentiated 
field called counseling (1967, p. 175)." 

The model referred to above explains and predicts that a signi- 
ficant proportion of the total variance of helper effectiveness can 
be accounted for In terms of functioning level of the helper on 

o 
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selected facilitative and action oriented behavioral dimensions. In 
addition the relat1r/nnhip effectiveness that accrues is to a significant 
extent a function of specific therapist/counselor behaviors, ."demons trated 
to be facilitative of both helper-helpee Interaction and subsequent 
constructive client behavior^ 

In addition to validity and efficlacy in the Carkhuff it ^ 
model it 1s suited to instrumentation and assessment procedures which 
meet the validity and reliability requirements set by A. Rosenblatt, 
research director. Family Services Association of America, New York, 
Rosenblatt (1968) I in a study into the extent to which practitioners 
employ significant research findings in their practice, as well as 
calling for more research in the social services, explains that: "one 
of the foundations of casework practice Is the strength of the relation- 
ship between the worker and the client^ yet researchers have undertaken 
few investigations of the casework relationship because there is so 
little agreement about valid measures of it (p. 57)." 

Thus investigation Into the caseworker-client relationship — 
with the focus being specific helper variables should coi^ider recent 
work conducted by Truax (1969) along with Berenson (1966) , Kratchovil 
(1968) and Carkhuff (1969) who have developed a system or theoretical 
framework to explain the predict effective Interpersonal (helping) re- 
lationships typical of counselors, psychotherapists, clini clans ^ etc., 
and u Hi mat! ey social workers. 

Research evidence into the 'helping relationship* indicates that 
any interviawer-cliant relationship Is more constructl vi, in positive 
client change or gaini when the interviewer is functioning at high 

o 
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levils of interpersonal facnitation, than when the interviewer is 
functioning at low levels of facilitation (Bergin & Solomon, 1903) 
Truax & Carkhuff, 1967| and Carkhuff, Kratochvil & Friel, 1968). LevilS 
of facilitation, descriptive of the interviewer, refer to the extent to 
which the interviewer Is able to communicate facilitative dimensions 
within the relationship. Facilitative diminsiens refer, to the 'core 
conditions' first identified by Carl Rogers (1957) and expanded more 
recently by Truax (1964 and 1967) and Carkhuff and Berenson (1967). The 
'core conditions' includej level of empathy, respect, genuineness, 
concreteness, confrontation and Immediacy as all found to be construc- 
tive processes in terms of benefits of positive behavior change for the 
client (Berenson & Mitchel, 19691 Rogers |t_ al, 1967, and Truax & 
Carkhuff, 1967), 

Definitional statements and operationalizations of the above- 
mentioned variables are presented in detail in the following chapter. 

Carkhuff (1969) and Truax & Carkhuff (1967) have demonstrated 
that client outcome Is a function of therapist characteristics as well 
as treatment orientation, e.g. client-centered, psychoanalytic, be- 
haviorist, etc.. Therapist — characteristics related to level of 
functioning — may have constructive or destructi ve effects on the 
client (Truax, 1964 and Bertin, 1967), or produce no change (Eysenck, 
1965, Levett, 1963 and Lewis, 1965). That is, high levels of function- 
ing on the facilitative dimensions have been demonstrated to lead to 
constructive client change whereas low livels of functioning have been 
shown to produce deterioration in client functioning (Truax, 1964| 
Carkhuff, 1969 and Bergin, 1964). 

o 
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The adoption of the above model over other possible methods of 
assessment was not made without due consldaration to the presantl.v exist 
ing alternatives. Other means of assessment considered were (a) self- 
report questionnaires, (b) peer or supervisor ratings, (c) client 
perception ratings, and (d) in vivo observations and behavioral 
descriptions. All of the above were deemed less desirable than the 
method finally selected due to the subjective factors Introduced, e.g. 
halo effect in (a), (b), and (c) , and Hawthorn effect in (d). Whereas 
the last mentioned alternative (d) is, in some ways, preferable to the 
.present adopted procedure, the cumbersome nature of the task excludes 
It as practical alternative for a field study of this type Although 
direct observation of the type Indicated above would be possible in 
subsequent research to the present study. The Carkhuff method of inter- 
personal assessment offers a major risearch advantage that the other 
approaches fall to provide, namely that estimates of levels of profes- 
sional functioning are based on indices from rating subjects' perfor- 
mance under simulated counselor conditions, this is done by having the 
subjects respond to actual or potential client statements. Such a 
procedure appears to have greater predictive validity than the previously 
mentioned alternatives. 

Accepting the Carkhuff model for evaluation of the 'helping rela- 
tionship' and given that the objectives In terms of relationship acti- 
vities of the social worker appear to be not different from those of 
the counseling relationship. It would seem that applying such a model 
to the social worker-cHant relationship would provide a valid and use- 
ful index of social worker effectiveness In terms of the variables 
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Stressed above. 

Much of the emphasis in social work theory and practice is placed 
upon 'attempting to change the c1ient-s behavior with the purpose of 
helping the client achieve rehabilitation or increased emotional or en- 
virnomental adjustment (Blestek, 1957, p. 1), (Leighton, 1967) (Plowman, 
1967), Given these objectives as a major goal of soGlal work practice 
' and relating these objectives to the held function of the counseling 
relationship, Plowman (1967) concluded: *I see no reason to doubt that 
the position (research Into the counselor-client relationship) Is iikely 
to be similar and the Implications seem important (p. 18)*. 

The above processes underscored as goals of the role of social 
worker In the previously specified area can be shown to be essentially 
the same as those outlined by the objectives of the counselor or psycho- 
therapist in cm or both of two ways: 

(a) by showing that the social worker attempts to meet the 
emotional needs of the client^ via the caseworker-client 
relationship, 

(b) by showing that the social worker attempts to modify the 
behavior of the clienti 1n order that the client may be able 
to cope more effectively within his present environment. 

Since the social work role involves achievinq ^oth these objec-- 
tlves, and given the validity of the aforementioned studies In counselor- 
client relationship effectiveness , we can assume, then, that social 
workers who function at high levels of facilitation (discrimination and 
communication) will better meet the goals outlined in the role objectives 
specified by soda! work education programs (Plowmanp 1967| Leigh ton, 
1967 and McLellani 1969) than social workers who are functioning at 
low levels of facllltatlve dimensions. 

EKLC 
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Purpose of Study : 

Therefore I if the helping professions are interested in the 
quality of the social worker-client relationship and 1n examining the 
facilitiati ve behavioral characteristics of the soda! worker^ it would 
be advantageous to evaluate at what level social workers (trainees and 
graduates) are functioning, as specified by Carkhuff's levels of f^icili 
tation (discrimination and communication) within the caseworker-client 
helping relationship* 

Categorically the purpose of the present study was to assess 
level of facilitative behavior among five identified sample groups of 
social workers^ selected on the basis of differentia] training back- 
grounds. More specifically assessment of facilitative behavior in the 
helping relationship involved measured level of performance on the com- 
munication and discrimination indexes of helper responses to client 
stimulus expressions i 

A more general , but not less important purpose of the study, 
was to contribute information to the apparent dearth of research infor- 
mation available into the caseworker relationship as outlined by 
Rosenblatt (1968) in an Investigation of the necessary relationship 
between practice and its reliance on research for a profession to make 
a contribution to the welfare of its clients. According to Rosenblatt 
an absence of relationship between practice and research exists in 
social work "because of the relatively crude state of the sciences on 
which social work depends The best hope for change in this state of 
affairs is to rely on the benefits to be derived from research studies 
bearing on practice (1968| p. 59)'', 



CHAPTER ir 



1NTR0.DUCTI0N 

Considerable attention has been given to therapeutic Inter- 
viewer-Interviewee relationships across helping professionss (psycho- 
therapy, counseling^ psychiatry ^ social casework) in an attempt to 
identify and assess the crucial behavioral variables which account for 
the relationship effectiveness that ultimately leads to therapeutic 
or constructive client change (Paul ^ 1967; Spllken et ali 1969; Halmos, 
1966; Whitehorn & Betz, i960; Carkhuff, 1969; Truax & Carkhuff , 1967 
and Carkhuff & Berenson, 1967). 

THE FACILITATIVE RELATIONSHIP: 
ACROSS HELPING PROFESSIONS 

A principal component of the rehabilitation process 1s the 
facilitatlve counseling relationship, which according to Truaxs "is a 
common tool of clinical psycholo^s counseling psychology^ psychiatry^ 
school counseling and social work (1967| p. 1778)," The facilitatlve 
relationship has been demonstrated to be a necessary condition for 
therapeutic or constructive change in the client, whether in the 
context of psychiatriCi social worki or cl1n1cal/school counseling 
(Truax and Carkhuff i 1967). 

The Interpersonal and intrapersonal skills specffic to the 
facilitatlve relationship have been extensively explored at the 
research level potentially within the context of the counseling/psycho- 
therapy relationship primarily by researchefs such as Berensoni Truax, 



and Carkhuff. Although irivestigation related to the counselor and 
psychotherapist appears extensive, examination of the process and out= 
come of the social worker-'Cllent reiationshlp effectiveness is evidently 
limited. 

The Social Morker-Cllent Relationship : 
A Need for Investi gation ^~ 

Shifting the focus of the helping relationship from the counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy conteKt to that of the social worker, criticisms 
not unlike those earlier directed at psychotherapy and counseling by 
Eysenck (1955) and others, have been made to the modes and outcomes of 
investigation into social work but to probably a greater extent. Within 
the field of social work and social welfare a dearth of investigation 
and research exists. Greater numbers of social work educators and 
researchers alike call attention to this professional deficiency 
(Leonard, 1967; Rosenblatt, 1968i Plowman, 1967| Halmos, 1966| and 
Irving, 1971). 

As indicated in the foregoing chapter, the Rosenblatt (1968) 
study on practitioner evaluation and use of research indicated an 
expressed need not only for more appropriate research studies required 
at the applied practice level but also "the evidence suggests research 
that currently comes to the attention of caseworkers has little, if 
any, direct and Immediate application to casework practice (Rosenblatt, 
1968)," 

Also addressing the question of research at a more general 
level, Plowman (1967) laid stress upon the need for a rrodal of research 
into process and outcome of cas^ork, and directed crittcisms towards 
social workers not unlike those aimed towards counseling and psycho- 
therapy outcome research by Eysenck (1952) and more recently Gordon 



Paul (1967) • 

Paul (1967), 1n a comprehensive examination of the current 
status of psychotherapeutic research^ employed specific accepted 
research designs as the evaluation criteria to summarize the signifi- 
cant criticisms of the existing research 5 the principal criticism 
being a need to behavlorany operational ize and experimentally control 
the relevant variables related to the counseling process and outcome* 

The consensus then is the necessity for more rigorous Investi- 
gation of the relevant variables along with Improved instrumentation 
of assessment and follow up to determine the effects of therapeutic 
intervention. According to Plowman (1967) investigation of the social 
worker-client relationship 1s underecored as he Indicates that "far 
too little careful analysis of exactly what Is Involved In the process 
of casework has been carried out (p, 14)," 

Being more specifics Plowman reasoned that at present 1t is 
difficult to evaluate casework, as the profession to date has "bothered 
to find out too little about such topics as kinds of clients who come 
to agencies and are effectively helped, and other important character- 
istics have been relatively Ignored one being the characteristics 
of the caseworker and those need to be Investigated (1969, p. 13)." 

Equally concerned with more emphasis being given to inquiry of 
behavioral variables involved In the effective caseworker-client 
relationship, Leonard (1967) summarized the quality of non-controlled 
studies 1n the area of social work, by stating that the main problem 
confronting the casework risearchers is the question of "which, among 
the whole range of behavioral interchangis between social worker and 
the client in a particular situation, have greatest importance in 



producing improvement for the client (p. 26)?*' Information related to 
this question has not been made available as, in Plowman's view^ there 
is a lack at present of sufficient empirical material peculiar to 
the roles and behavioral activities carried out by many social workers 
(1969), 

Reiterating the urgency for research required to seek answers 
to questions not dissimilar from those presented by the Alberta Col-- 
leges Commission (1970), S, H. Green iummarized the social work 
educators point of view^ by maintaining that social work educators* 
as trainers^ need to be concerned about the evaluation and performance 
in the fields both as learner and practitioner. Green continued: 
"such concurrence (between evaluation and performance) is essential to 
determine whether or not the student has achieved. the objectives of 
the schools of social work and the objectives of the agency, where the 
social worker Is engaged in providing his/her services to the client 
(1967, p, 3)." 

Drawing close attention to the not Infrequent criticism 
directed toward the social services * H. Irving explore some of the 
factors related to these attacks, Irving maintains that social work 
has a history of pragmatism, hence many theories have not been tested 
and consequently "leaves social workers vulnerable to much disdainful 
and not at all unfounded criticism (1971, p. 88)." 

The above author cautioned: "while 1t is a well recognized, 
phenomenon that absolute certainty and scientific accuracy cannot 
be a criterion in the field of human behavior, where art is still con- 
sidered a significant part of the helping process, this is not to be 
used as a rational izatfon against research 0971, p/ 88)." 
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Rosenblatt (1968) urged not just for research into the field 
of social work but research which is relevant to the role of the practi» 
tioner by introducing his findings summarized in a research report; 
"The Practitioners Use and Evaluation of Research History." Determina- 
tion of the value of research findings for practitioners is of obvious 
importance. If research holds little or no value for practiti oners ^ 
the activities lose much of their purposep for social welfare research 
is essentially applied research; its primary purpose is to improve 
services (p* 53). 

It appears that Briar ^1968) in citing Rosenblatt summarized 
well the role of research to date vis-a-vis the practitioner adequately: 
"much of the research that currently comes to the attention of the 
caseworker has littles if any, direct and immediate application to 
casework practice (p. 9)." 

Finallyi Halmos summarized the degree of advancement made in 
the research sciences as applied to the social services in general, 

Halmos (1966) in a rather extensive and comparative study in 
the theory and practice of social casework and psychotherapy summarized^ 
that, collectively psychiatrists s lay and medical psychotherapists, 
clinical psychologists , social workers and counselors (which Halmos 
altogether refers to as "counsenors") "are markedly reluctant to 
attend to the issue of the evidence for success . , , and the picture 
we are forced to form for the time being at least, 1s that "counsel- 
ling" 1s to be justified by the moral sustenance it gives to both 
counsellor and counsellet, and by the moral affirmation of concern 
which the widespread practice publtcly and visibly makes (p, 27)," 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRACTITIONER: A CRUCIAL 
VARIABLE OF RELATrONSHIP EFFECTIVENESS 

With the contributions of critics such as Eysenck (1960) and 
Frank (1961) to the field of counseling and psychotherapy^ recent 
Investigations and inquiry have been conducted in an attempt to 
determine what are the effective ingredient variables of the success- 
ful or facilitative helping relationship. Researchers like C* B. 
Truax and R. Carkhuff, along with R. Berenson initiated a comprehensive 
review and examination of the current available research evidence in 
an attempt to identify the variables which were related to the effec- 
tive or therapeutic relationship. The search was for common elements 
or common behavioral denominators cutting across divergent theoretical 
bases. The investigators focused upon the divergent theories ^ whether 
psychoanalytic^ client centeredp behavioristiCp or ecclectic. 

Effectiveness or success within the relationship was shown 
to relate primarily to characteristics of the practitioner (Truax 
and Carkhuffs 1967). That is, specific facilitative personal character- 
istics were identifieds operationalized 1n behavioral tenns and 
subsequently developed In an instrumental form for assessment purposes. 

It is primarily these variables which are implicit 1n the 
following models which will be applied to assess the same practi- 
tioner characteristics across the helping professions in this 
case the social worker. The efficacy of applying such a research 
model to determine level of practitioner functioning by the social 
workers s appears necessary, in tenns of the infonnatlon being sought 
after, vis-a-vis social worker relationship effectiveness (Critchley, 
1970). 



In addition employment of the model to the social work frame 
of reference appears supported in terms of the current theoo^ and 
research surrounding the research moders development and Implementa- 
tion in the counseling and psychotherapy context (Truaxs 1967| Truax 
& Carkhuff, 1967^ Carkhuff & Berenson, 1967, and Critchley, 1970)* 

The Helper Variable Across Professions : 
Theoretic and Researc h Bases 

Traditionally research examination of the helping relationship 
variables has been essentially of two types (1) process and (2) out- 
come. The goal of such investigation into the helping relationship 
appears to be like all research in psychology^ according to Paul (1967) 
and Truax and Carkhuff (1967) the basic purpose being to discover 
phenomena behavioral events or changes (within the client) the 
variables which affect themi and the 1 awful! ness of the effects (p, lO), 

In approaching the Investigation of the above mentioned 
'behavioral events* accounting for behavior change within the cllentp 
the domains of focus in therapeutic relationship research irrespective 
of theoretical preconceptions Include three general domains (a) the 
clients (b) the therapist and (c) the time or stage in the relation- 
ship, (Pauls 1967). I 

The existing literature on studies carried out vis-a-vis 
relationship effectiveness have focused essentially on psychothera- 
peutic technique or treatment orientation and client characteristics 
(Spilken et 1969). 

A growing bociy of literature (Halmos, 1966; Pauls 1967i 
Truax, 1967| Spilken at al^, 1969j Lon% 1965; Whitehorn & Betz, 1960, 
Truax & Carkhuff, 1967 and Carkhuff, 1969, Monde, 1971) have 



emphasized the efficacy of examining specific therapist behavior a 
most critical variable of the helping relationship. 

Indicative of Increased attention being placed on therapist 
behavior within the therapist-client relationshipi several studies 
(Spilken ^ a^* ^969, Halmos, 1966 and Truax & Carkhuff, 1969) have 
been conducted to examine the helper variable^ and specifically 
across various halping professions where client personal adjustment is 
held as the dependent variable. In focusing on helping relationship 
objectives and processes * the distinctions between various professions 
seem less obvious and mode of Investigation within the areas more 
similar* * 

Fiedler (1930a) and Strupp (1955a) do in fact emphasize the 
similarities between professional groupings in conceptualization of an 
ideal therapeutic relationship as well as an Ideal response to a 
specific therapeutic Issue. 

Paul (1967) 1n proposing a strata^ for outcome research in 
psychotherapy indicates that "of the three general domains (indicated 
above) necessary to Investigation In attempting to assess helper 
effectiveness i the questions most often asked in the areas of research 
■falV to take into account the characteristics of the therapist 
which seems a crucial domain of inquiry in determining level of 
efficacy (p. 111)." 

Halmos (1966) in referring to the 'other ingredient' in 
psychotherapy and social casework of the social worker (p, 59) denoted 
the non-treatment variables provided by the counselor (guidance 
counselor^ thiraplstp socfal workers etc.) within the relationship^ has 
been previously ignored and Is a necessary requisite for the establish- 



ment of a facilitatlve counselor-client relationship. 

Unlike Carkhuff and Halmos who address theraelves to helpers 
of various professions. Plowman (1967), referring to the field of 
social work research, directed attention to the slginficance of the 
social worker variable by concluding that "with the question of 
research into casework effectiveness; one is unfortunately handicapped * 
both by the poverty of evidence and by the comparati vtly poor quality 
of evidence there is (regarding specific caseworker behaviors)." 
Plowman continues "in proposing a methodology for evaluating casework, 
among the Important variables ignored In research into social work, 
are the characteristics of the caseworker (p 13, 1967)." 

Looking across helping professions, Spilken (1969) conducted 
a study involving three different populations of helpers (psychothera- 
pists, social wnrkers and psychiatrists) to invastigate therapist 
variables perceived to be crucial to the therapeutic relationship and 
process. Fonowlng such an analysis, Spilken (1969) concluded that Mn 
the pastj most studies 1n this area (helper behavior) have focused 
on a limited view of the therapist's personality or else have described 
characteristics in global terms, thereby falling to identify the various 
discrete elements Inherent In the general categories (p. 317)!- 
Subsequently the study set out to conceptual 1ie and aisess specific 
elements in order that a full range of personal characteristics of the 
therapist, relevant to the treatment process was Identified. The 
results of the study Indicated specific similarities among therapist 
groups 1n relative preferences for these characteristics. Spilken 
(1969) found that, not unlike the findings of Truax & Carkhuff, 
empathy was the most clearly preferred of the total ranks of the 



concepts for the six groups of therapists. 

Following a Montreal study of a comparison of personality 
variables between trained and untrained social workers, Minde (1971) 
concluded "all of the above (R1och et al_, 1963; Poser, 1966 and Hirsch 
et_ al_5 1965) agree with Whitehorn and Betz (I960) that the personality 
of the therapists Irrespective of his training is of crucial importance 
in the outcome of any psychological assistance (p. 8)." 

Following closely^ the emphasis placed on the outline above, 
Hamilton (1969) stressed that what appears to be an Important variable 
1n the relationship (caseworker-cHent) Is the therapist behavior 
or personality of the caseworker. Although Hamilton and his colleagues 
do not seem to have identified the personality variables to the degree 
of instrumentalization and operationallzatlon as have Truax (1968) and 
Carkhuff (1969), the author (Hamilton) nonetheless draws attention to 
the variables vis-a-vis relationship effectiveness and client outCQme, 
"It has always been observed that certain kinds of personality seem to 
be Intuitively helpful; other personaHtles, quite as well meaning, 
can prove dangerous or harmful In intimate human relationships (p. 6)." 
The recognition of that 'other ingredient' In the therapeutic relation- 
ship provided by the social worker is thus recognized as cn'tlcali 
although 1t 1s presented in a 'trait factor' concept of personality, 
rather than being identified and ope-'atlonallzed as a set of specific 
behavioral components provided by the inttrvlewer in the relationship 
with a client. ■ ' 

Focusing on the field of counseling and psychotherapy » emphasis 
on the therapist behavior vis-a-vis relationship effectiveness Is not 
specific to niodels of therapy which stress Interpersonal process 



variables. Considering other schools of therapy which employ highly 
specific methodology of treatment — i.e, emphasis of rehabilitation 
Is placed on treatment program per se the effects are not entirely 
due to psychotherapeutic technique. Wolpe (1958), perhaps most 
representative of the behavioral or conditioning therapies , maintained 
that "in addition to the effects of a particular therapy techniques 
there are non-specific effects as a function of certain therapist 
behaviors and will concurrently supplant the effects of the treatment 
(p. 18)J* 

Others in the field of social workj although not having 
conducted research Into the specific behavioral characteristics of the 
caseworker which are more predictive of relationship and outcome 
effectiveness I recognize at the descriptive or theoretical level , the 
significance of certain behavioral components specific to the caseworker* 

One of those 1s Plcardie (1967)s who has worked extensively in 
the area of application of learning theory and techniques to casawnrV. 
In order for the therapeutic technique to be effective (extinction^ 
reciprocal inhibition^ positive reinforcement modalities etc,) it is 
a necessary condition that the social worker maintain a wann and 
empathic understanding to the clfent. It followSs according to 
Plcardie^ that if social workers possess these specific characteristics ^ 
•*the clients will then react with feelings of confidence^ trusty 
optimism and positive self regard. ThuSs not unlike Wolfet Plcardie 
recognized that within an extremly defined system of therapy as the 
learning therapits, a nicessary ingredient is the provision of certain 
relational behaviors by the caseworker (p, lO)," 

A nicessary bihavloral skill which 1s characteristic of the 



effective social worker is the ability to first understand the life 
space of the client, which according to Segalman (1968) accomplishes two 
goals: (a) communicating more accurately to the client in terms of the 
perceived Internal frame of reference and (b) establishment of rapport 
with the client. 

Recpgnizlng the specific behavioral performance aspects of the 
social worker in terms of a predictor of succiss in the field. McLellan 
(1968), In supporting the role of the Community Colleges for preparation 
of social services workers, suggested that the personal characteristics 
of the social worker are more important than academic skills. 

Summarizing the above various positions regarding the attention 
that has been given to the behavioral components of the caseworker/ 
therapist regarding relationship effectiveness and constructive outcomes 
for the client, it becomes evident that investigation of level of 
functioning of the practitioner (counselor, psychotherapist, social 
worker) must be examined as one of the crucial ingredient variables of 
the effective helping relationship, which until recently has been rela- 
tively ignored (Plowman, 1969; Spilken etjn, 1969; Wolpe, 1958| and 
Krumboltz & Thoreson, 1969). 

Finally, Carkhuff (1969) in underscoring the position represented 
In the above mentioned paragraph cautions that all too frequently, upon 
the failure of a given helping process, we look to certain helpees and 
other variables to discover the cause of the failure and neglect the 
Investigation of the helper {therapist) variables (p, 34). The helper 
variable's significance, must according to Carkhuff (1969), be considered 
of com^B within the context of the whole process and the assumption 
underlying this process is that any comprehens :ve model of helping 



process must relate helper variables to other approaches, indices of 
helper change and to differentiate treatment approaches. 

Ill THE CARKHUFF-BERENSON MODEL OF FACILITATIVE 

BEHAVIOR AND THE ELPHING RELATIONSHIP 

Assumptions Underlying the Basic Model : 

The model of helping process includes relevant dirrensions 
concerning the helping person . Success or failure of the helping process 
Is no doubt a function of the Interaction of helper, helpee, and other 
variables. The logical beginning point, nonetheless, is to understand 
the helper's contribution; since at least initially this 1s the variable 
that can most easily be controlled (Carkhuff, 1969). 

The model of helping process relates helper variables to indexes 
of hel pee change . The helper variables studied do not function Indepen- 
dently of the helpees who are seen by the helpers. The helpers do not 
have functional autonomy. The helper serves for the helpee's purposes. 
Accordingly the helper-offered conditions relate to criteria of client 
change or gain. 

The model of helping processes relates helper variables to 
differential treatment approaches . Ultimately the helper variables are 
related not only to helpee Indices of change but also different approaches 
for achieving different goals on the helpee's behalf. That is, not 
precisely the same goals hold for all clients. The helper variables 
must be related to the particular client objectives being sought. 

Basic Propositions and Corellanes of 'the Model 

Proposition 1 The degree to which the helping person offers 
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high levels of facilltative conditions in response to the expressions of 
the person seeking help is related directly to the degree to which the 
person seeking help engages In processes leading to constructive change 
or gain. 

Coronary 1 . The degree to which the helping person offers high 
leveis of empathic understanding of the helpee's world is 
related directly to the degree to which the helpee is able to 
understand himself and others. 

Corollary 2 . The degree to which the helping person cormunicates 
high levels of respect and wantith for the helpee and his world 
is related to the degree to which the helpee is able to respect 
and have a direct warm feeling towards himself and others. 

Corollary 3 , The degree to which the helper is helpful in 
guiding the exploration to specific feelings and content is 
related directly to the degree to which the helpee is able to 
make concrete his own problem areas* 

Corollary 4 . The degree to which the helper is responsively 
genuine in his relationship with the helpee Is related to the 
degree to which the hilpei is able to be responsively genuine in 
his relationship with himself and others. 

Propositi on -2 , The degree to which the helping person initiates 
action-oriented dimensions In a helping relationship is directly related 
to the degree to which the person seeking help engages in processes that 
lead to constructive change or gain. 
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Coronary 1 > The degree to which the helper can be freely, 
spontaneouslys and deeply hirrsilf Including the disclosing of 
significant Infonnatlon about himself when appropriate, is 
directly related to the degree to which the helpea is able to 
be genuine and self-disclosing in appropriate relationships. 

Corollary 2 , The degree to which the helper actively confront 
the helpee and himself is directly related to the degree to 
which the helpee Is able to confront himself and others. 

Corollairy 3 . The degree to which the helper both acts and 
directs the actions of the helpee Inmiediately 1n the present 
to the relationship between helper and helpee is related to 
the helpee's ability to act with ifmiedlacy and later to direct 
the actions of others. 

Corollary 4 . The degree to which the helper can make concrete 
a course of constructive actions Is related to the degree to 
which the helpee can go on to imke concrete courses of action 
for hineelf and others. 

Assumptions Related To Discrimination and CommunicatlorL Indexes : 
Msumptlon 1 . . 

The best index of future communicative functioning in the 
helper*s role involves casting prospective helpars in the 
helping role in order to obtain a presant Index of communica- 
tive functioning In the he! per -s role. 

Assumption 2 , 



The best index of future discriminative functioning involves 
obtaining an Index of the prospective helper's present discrimina- 
tive functioning. 

DescriptiQn, Explanation and Examination 
of the Basic ffedil • — — — — 

As Indicated in the previous section. It appeared that relation- 
ship effectiveness 1s not necessarny a function of the characteristics 
of the client, nor a function of treatment or program orientation as 
traditionally emphasized (Spilken et al_, 1969). The Current Carkhuff- 
Berenson model for the facllltative helping relationship was developed 
as an extension of the work of Truax and Carkhuff (1967) in their 
research to detennlne and orginize the central therapeutic Ingredients 
of the effective helping relationship. The research efforts yielded 
that as greater research knowledge was gained, it tended to inuminate 
parochial theories and "schools" of psychotherapy and counseling. 
Consequently, Identification of the essential characteristics or behaviors 
of the therapist or counselor that lead to constructive behavior change 
in the client, became the major question. By searching for the common 
elements In effective counseling, across divergent theoHeSs Including 
the psychoanalytic, the client centered, the behaviorlstic and other 
ecclectic and derivative' theories, the researchers found that all have 
emphasized the necessity of therapist behaviors which were identified 
(by the authors) as accurate empathy, unconditional positive regards and 
genuintniss, (Truax S Carkhuff, 1967). Rogers {1957a) had earlier 
specifiad, at the descriptive level, the Indicated Interpereonal variables 
and maintained that such facilitatlve bihaviors by the counselor are 



both 'necessary and sufficient' conditions of client therapeutic change. 
The authors indicated that Rogers' position was the basic jmpe for 
their 1967 research and theoretical organization and development at 
that time* 

Later research by Carkhuff and Berenson (1967) expanded the 
model and developed instrumentation techniques for assessment of the 
levels of facilitation provided by the counselor in the helping relatlon^ 
ship. The facilitative conditions were expanded to include the behavior- 
al components of empathy^ respect^ genuineness, concreteness and self- 
disclosure (Carkhuff 5 1969). 

The model for the helping relationship according to Carkhuff 
and Berenson (1967), briefly stated aknowledges the relationship between 
'core dimensions- if provided by the he! per i rrode of treatment and 
relationship effectiveness. Such core dimensions^ considered imperative 
to the helping process , are presented within the total context of the 
helper-helpee relationship. 

The development of the concept involving a central core of 

facilitative cpnditions around which potential preferred modes of 

treatment are built seere to explain a basic premise of the Carkhuff &. 

Berenson (1967) model stated thusly: 

... client movement is, in large partp accounted for by 
the level of the therapist's functioning on the core 
conditions We are suggesting thatp given particular 
interaction patterns of relevant variables , a variety 
of counseling and psychotherapeutic approaches me^ 
constitute additional sources of effect in accounting 
for a separate and significant amount of the variability 
in the change (client) indexes (p. 44)* 

The relevant variableSs according to Carkhuff* are those related 
most extensively to a variety of client change Indexes (Carkhuff & 
Berenson^ 1967i Truax & Carkhuff, 1967) employed to assess outcome^ 
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and these variables involve those dimensions of the central core of 
facilitatlve conditions offered by the helper. 

Thus those facilitators offering the highest levels of facilita* 
tive conditions tend to involve the persons to whom they are relating 
in a process leading to constructive behavior change or gain^ both 
affective and cognitive or Intellective to a greater extent than those 
facilitated offering low levels of facilitation. At the highest levels 
these facilitators communicate an accurately empathic understanding of 
the deeper as well as the superficial feelings of the client; they are 
freely and deeply themselves in a non-exploi t1 ve relationship; they 
communicate a very deep respect for the second person's (client) worth 
as a person and his rights as a free individual; and they are helpful 
in guiding the discussion to personally relevant feelings and experiences 
in specific and concrete forrrB (Carkhuff & Berensons 1967)* 

Relating the core dimensions to client index changes , Carkhuff 
& Berenson (1967) have found that counseling and psychotherapy can have 
constructive or deteriorative cons^uences. They (authors) demonstrate 
that these consequences can be accounted for, 1n parti by the levels of 
facilitatlve dimensions at which the counselor and therapists are 
functioning (p, 277)* 

Concurrent with the above, Truax (1967) not only related the 
core conditions to positive change but negativi as welli "There now 
exists a large number of studies (Truax 1967) which point to the con- 
clusion that: when counselors and therapists communicate the basic core 
dimensions at a high level , there Is a consequent client Improvement; 
and when the therapists communicate at low levels in the core dimensions 
there is consequent client deterioration," These findings of significant 
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behavioral and personality change have been obtained in as varied 
populations as outpatients , college underachievers and juvenile delin- 
quents (Cartwrlght, 1963| RogerSp 1962), 

Relating the level of functioning to specific treatment orienta- 
tion within the general context of the models Carkhuff S Berenson 
point out that the model is an open* yet systematic, ecclectic model 
built around a central core of conditions shared by a variety of potential 
preferred modes of treatment. The model Is multl -dimensional based upon 
the interaction of helperg client and contextual variables. 

Summarizing the role of the facllitative additions within the 
helping process In terms of treatment orientation and diversity of 
personnel who may apply such variables in the helping relationships 
Truax (1967) concluded: "Furtheri these findings (Whitehorn & BetZs 
1954, 1963| Cartwrights 1963 etc) seem to hold for both individual 
and group psychotherapy p whether the thefaplst be oriented toward 
client-centered therapyi psychoanalytic therapy or ecclectic (p. 1)," 

While advancing the necessity of the *core conditions^ in 
■ effective relationship processes, Truax & Carkhuff (1967) present 
several studies which support this theoretical position^ that iS| 
level of therapist functioning on the *core dimension variables' is 
directly related to thirapeytic process effectiveness. 

The evidence relating the counselor or helper«offered communica- 
tion of empathy^ respect^ genuineness, concreteness, and self disclosure 
to indexes of client or he! pee therapeutic process movement and con- 
structive change is ixtenslve (summarized in Berenson & Carkhuff s 1967i 
RogerSi Gindlln, (R) i Kiessler and TruaXi 1967 and Truax & Carkhuffi 
1966), In addition I evidence Is being provided (^^rick, 1969| Carkhuff, 
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1969i Carkhuff, Kratochvil & Frieli 1968) to indicate that discrimi na- , 
tion of these dimensions Is a necessapys although not sufficient condi- 
tion of communication (Carkhuffs 1969i Carkhuff, Kratochovll & Fr1el, 
1968). 

a) Facilitative Dimensions and the Helping Relationship 

The facilitatlve conditions relate directly to the two phase 
concept typical of the helping relatiohship. According to Carkhuff 
(1969) the two phases are evidenced by: 

(1) the dowiward and inward phase in which a relationship 1s 
established and the helpee explores his area of concern* 

(2) the phase of emergent directionality in which an attempt 
Is made to search out and Implement courses of action. 

A basic distinction 1s made between the facill tati verdimenslon 

(crucial in the firet phase) and the action oriented dimension (crucial 

in the second phase)* 

(a) facllltative dimension efTpathy, genuineness* respectp 
concreteness and self disclosure 

(b) action oriinted dimension — iiriiiedlacy and confrontation". 

b) Discrimination and Coirmunl cation of Facllltative Conditions 

The evidence relating the counselor or helper-offered communica'- 
tion of empathyi respect^ genuineness i concreteness and self disclosure 
to level of relationship effectiveness and indexes of client therapeutic 
process movement and subsequently! constructive changei is- extensive 
(summarized in Berenson & Carkhuff i 1967^ Carkhuff & Berensoni 1967i 

^Instrumentation of discrt mi nation and communication scales 
involving descrlptloni operatfonallzatf on, standardizatf on and reliability, 
validity Indices as presented tn a lengthy section of Carkhuff 1969, 
Vol. I. p. 167-213. 
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Rogers^ Gendlin, Klesslar & Truax, 1967i Truax & Carkhuffp 1966). 
In addition, there is evidence to Indicate that discrimination of these 
* dimensions Is a necessary although not sufficient condition of comnuni ca- 

tion (Carkhuffs 1969| Carkhuff, Kratochvil & Fr1el, 1968). 

Discrimination and communication of the core dimensionss 
becoine relevant when we consider the relationship to the helpee. As 
Carkhuff proposed^ 'if we assume that most clients are functioning at 
low levels of facllltatloni then considering the relevant research It 
was found that relatively high level functioning helpers Influenced the 
low level functioning helpee's levels by the level of facllitative 
conditions they offered (p. 24) (Cannon & Piercet 1968 and Truax & 
Carkhuffp 1965).' In coninuni cation of the facllitative eond1tionSi 
the helper concentrates more on facllitative dimensions of empathic 
understanding, warmths respect and concreteness In order to create an 
atmosphere of trust or relatlDnship facilitation. The helper, according 
to Carkhuff Is most effective when he offers minimal levels of facnita- 
tlve conditions Initially, 

The relationship between communication ability and discrimination 
ability rests with the question of whether discrimination Is a necessary 
condition for communication. The results from the studies of the 
effects of professional clinical and counseling programs (Anthony & 
Carkhuff I 1969, Carkhuffp Kratochovil S FrIeU 1968) have shown the 
two indices to be unrelated among persons who function at low levels 
in the helping " hence^ supportive evidence shows that discrimination 
1s a necessary but not sufficient condition of communication* 

D1 s cri mi n atl on an d Commu n1 cat! on of B as 1 c 

Fac111TOEi^~Con¥1tTons 
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Lave! of facliltative interpefsonal functioning of the helper 
is determined on the basis of (a) di sen m1 nation and comuni cation of 
the basic facilltatlva conditions of empathy^ respect, genuineness, 
concreteness and self-disclosure (Berenson & Mitchen, 1968; Carkhuff & 
Berenson, 1967| Rogers, 1967| Truax & Carkhuff, 1967) • 

The Discrimination and Communication Variables 
1) Introduction 

The two measures of levels of functioning are discrimination 
and communication^ which have been devised as two Indices of helper 
effectiveness based ^on the earlier theoretical formulations of *core 
dimensions* postulated by Carl Rogers, That is, the above two indices 
are measures of dlscrlmlnatiHDn and communication of the basic facillta- 
tlva dimensions. Following examination of the evidence available, the 
direct Implication Is that the facnitatlva dimensions are necessary 
but not sufficient for constructive client change or gain (Carkhuff^ 
1969). 

According to Carkhuff (1969) effective helping processes and 
outcome involve the discrimination and cormuni cation of both faclilta- 
tive and action-oriented conditions. Emphasis is placed on the latter 
as Berenson and Carkhuff (1967) point outi "evidence for a relation 
between helper's skill In communication and a wide variety of helpee 
outcome indices 1s now quite considerable (p. 82)." 

Sensitive discrimination allows the helper to (1) discern 
the helpee's areas of functioning and ^sfunctlonlng and 
(2) during the latter phases of treatment to make accurate 
prescriptions and prognosis concerning which of the alternative 
treatment modes might be most efftcactous. Effective communica- 
tion by the helper* In turn enables the helpee to experience 
being understood and facnitates movement toward deeper 
understanding (p. 82). 

The moit crucial of the Indices is summarized by Carkhuff: 
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In terrre of procedure of measurement, the best single device 
for selecting Individuals who will function effectively in the 
helping role is an index of the level of comiuni cation (of 
facllttative dimensions) of the Individuals (p, 93, 1969), 

With respect to the above measureSp It Is necessary to obtain first an 
Index of level of commnl cation of the facllltatlve dimensions by the 
subject and secondly It is necessary to obtain an Index of level of 
discrimination of the facllltatlve dimensions by the subject. To obtain 
these indices, it Is necessary to cast the helper Into the helping 
role In order to determine a present index of communication and dis- 
crimination functioning In the helping role (Carkhuffs 1969). 

Initially 5 from the theoretical base It was hypothesized that 
persons discriminating at high levels would be able to Interpret and 
translate their discrimination Into communicative sknis. That is, 
the theoretical explanation indicated those raters who demonstrated a 
high ability to discriminate effective from ineffective helping 
processes would likewise be able to coinnuni cate at a high level. At 
this point the evidence is conflicting and as Carkhuff (1969) con- 
eluded, discrimination remains unrelated to communication amont low- 
level communicators. Stated alternately, discrimination 1s a necessary 
but not sufficient condition of cormuni cation effectiveness. 
2) Index of Discrimination 

A discrimination procedure briefly states, Involved 
presenting the subject with varying examples of high, 
moderate^ and low levels of helper-offered conditions^ 
In audo-taped fom^ as described in the studies by 
Carkhuff and Berenson (1967) and asking the subject 
to identify the levels at which the helper in the 
perspective excerpts Is functlontng. Those whose 
ratings agree closely with those of experts with 
demonstrated predictive validity of ratings (Carkhuff, 
1969) are constdered high discriminators and those 
whose ratings deviate greatly are confflderari low 
discriminators. 
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3) Index of Communication 

Procedure for measuring levels of conununi cation briefly 
stateds Involving presenting the subject with a series 
of helpee stimulus expressions with instructions to 
fomulate and record In a written fornij meaningful 
responses to these expressions. Overall communication 
levels of subjects are detenntned by the ratings of 
experienced counselors who have demonstrated highly 
reliable levels of communication and discrimination 
(Carkhuffp 1969). While the best index of future 
functioning in the helping role remains present 
functioning in the helping role^ written helper 
responses to standard, audio helpee stimulus expressions = 
yield accurate and efficient estimates of the helper's 
functioning In the helping rolep particularly when 
ratings on the written form are high ... and the com- 
munication assessTOnts derived from responses to helpee 
stimulus expressions are the most valid standard Indices 
for selecting persons equipped to function effectively 
in the helping role. 



IV PROFESSIONAL AND NON-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING^ 

EFFECTIVENESS IN THE HELPING RELATIONSHIP 



Evidence has Indicated the Importance of effective Interpersonal 
skills for tharapeutic effectiveness in the broad fields of rehabilita- 
tion whether clinical or counseling psychologyi social work, psychlatrys 
etc. (Truax, 1967| Whitehorn & Batz, 1965, Berenson, 1967). Paraneling 
this growing awareness has been the realization that the service needs 
of society have far outstripped present and projected trained profes- 
sional manpower. 

Considerable literature exists indicating that research has 
been conducted in order to determine the efficacy of deployment of non- 
professionals into the helping professions. 

A number of programs In the area of counselor preparation and 
training of social workers involving short-term accelerated training 
programs have been proposed and Implemented. 

Program for Lay Counselor Prtparation (Truax & Shapiro , 1968) 
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and Social Work Aide Training (McUnan, 1968) are Just a few such 
prograTO which have been tmplemented successfully* It appears that a 
major reason for evolving programs of non-professional status Is to 
meet ever growing counselor and social service needs. 

There exists primarily two positions of concern regarding 
preparation of lay helpers, (1) Many in the helping professions have 
expressed concern over the dangers of lowering professional standards and 
have stressed the employment of lay persons only as aides and assistants 
to free the professional from clerical and other menial duties 
(Schliosberg, 1967; Rosenbaurns 1966i Pattersonp 1966; Odger^, 1964 and 
Carkhufft 1966), (2) Another group has emphasized the direct counseling 
contributions which lay persons can make and have explored the potentially 
unique advantages of selected sub-professions (Whltehorn & Betz, 1965; 
Mlnde ot a^, 1971; Gordon^ 1965; MacLeant 1968 and McLellan, 1968; 
Truax & Carkhuff, 1967). 

The position of professional associations reflect cognizance 
of this development. The American Psychological Association as summar* 
Ized In Hoch, Ross & Winder (1965)^ pointed out that the association 
has some apparent amblvalencei and have assumed a relatively open stancip 
suggesting that "psychologists ought to keep an open mind* letting the 
results speak for themselves (p, 51)," ^" 

The official position of the Social Work Association^ regarding 
sub-professional preparation and training appears bast summarized by 
Stubbins at the Canadian /tesoctatlon of Social Work (1966), The 
tesoclatlon'i position was surmnarlzed thuslys "ft Is well known that 
the social work profession until recently thought that graduate education 
was the only acceptable preparation for personnel who man the social 



services. However^ the C.A*S.W. sees a need for career streare, 
imaginative and responsible experl mentation with alternative career 
streams in social work (p, 64)." 

A. The Non-Prof essionally Trained Counselor 

The following 1s a review of research evidence Indicating the 
findings of effectiveness and feasibility of paraprofesslonals In the 
helping professions. 

It should be noted that by reference to lay counselors it 1s 
meant those helping parsons engaged In counseling who are not products 
of professional, traditional graduate progranis* 

Truaxs as an earlier researcher into the area of level of 
performance effectiveness of counselors^ both lay and professional, 
presented evidence indicating the efficacy of deployment of non-profes- 
sionals into the helping role. In assessing client change as a function 
of level of provision of the core dlmensionSp Truax employed specific 
selected personality measures and inventories (e.g, M,M.P,I,p Edward 
Personal Preference Scales Butler Haigh Q. Sort). 

Leading from Investigation of the core dimensions and the 
consequent Implications for counselor preparation^ 1t 1s worthwhile to 
examine some of the recent studies of Truax, Shapiro and McConrrick 
into programs and research concerning the training of non-professional 
personnel la^y counselors. 

It 1s Interesting to note the findings of the effectlveniss of 
1^ counselors with professtonals in terms of certain outcome measures 
, as related to the above specific counselor behaviors. Several specific 
studies (Bergln-& Solomon, 1963; Melloh, 1964i and Baldwin and Lee, 
Q 1965) demonstrated that li^y_counsilo»^ ware able to communicate levels 
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of accurate empathy and genuineness at a mean value which was not 
significantly different than the mean value of counseling practlcum 
trainee's and professional experienced counselors. A later study 
(Truax & Sibler, 1966) found lay counselors produced levels of thera- 
peutic conditions slightly below that of experienced therapists and 
considerably above that of graduate student trainee's. 

It was significant that the Bergin and Solomon data and the 
Melloh data showed no significant relationship between levels of accurate 
empathy and graduate school grades, or practicum grades. 

Evidence of lay counselor effectiveness, in terms of outcome^ 
although more limited, suggests (Truax, 1966| and Berenson, Carkhuff 
and Myrus, 1966) that clients of 1^ group counseling showed improve- 
ment considerably beyond that seen in the control population on all 
measures of client outcome. There are, however, several questions 
about the design of the studies which could be persued. 

Further examination of lay counselor effectiveness was conducted 
by Truax (1967) with 150 chronic hospitalized patients. A comparison 
of experienced therapists with lay therapists revealed that although 
the average level of therapeutic conditions provided by the experienced 
therapistSi psychologists and social workers was slightly higher than 
that of the lay mental health trainees, it is significant that 31% 
of the sample of experienced professionals provided levels of accurate 
empathy at or below that of the beginning lay therapists (Truax, 1967, 
p, 1785). 

Another study with the utfTfzatton of trained but non-professional 
workers was conducted by Margaret R1och (1963) at which time she trained 
mature housewifes to be mental hialth counselors. Results indicated 
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such individuals were effective in their work with hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics. 

Several studies, (Fellows & Walpinp 1966| and Berensons Carkhuff 
■ & MyruSt 1965) employed basic training programs of approximately 100 
hours with non-professlonally trained persons and found that the la^ 
counselors were able to provide levels of the core dimensions at a 
level not significantly different from professionals in some cases. 
Other studies t(Truax, Sibler & Wargos 1966t) have shown that such 
lay personnel proved therapeutic in producing positive outcome changes 
with hospitalized clients. 

Unlike TruaXs Carkhuff has presented additional evidence which 
has indicated that lay persons can be trained to function at minimally 
facilltative levels of conditions related to constructive client change 
over relatively short periods of time. 

Further findtngs suggested both carefully screenad college 
graduates Interested in school guidance activities and unselected volun- 
teers from the school, hospital and community demonstrated change in 
the direction of more facilltative functioning on dimensions related 
to constructive client change or gain 1n training periods from 20 hours 
to one year (Carkhuff, 1968), 

Continuing on, Carkhuff pointed out that little evidence exists 
to indicate that professional trainees are able to function effectively 
on any of the specified dimensions related to constructive client change 
over long periods of training (1968), The evidenct on coTOiunl cati on of 
facnitative dimensions related to constructive client change (Bergin 
& Solomon, 1963| Carkhuff, Kratochvil & Frlel, 1968) as well as the 
abnity to judge the personality characteristics of othara (Arnhoff, 
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19S4j Kelly & Fiske, 1950; Taft. 1955| Wels, 1963) for graduate trainees 
screened primarny on Intellective Indices yielded negative results over 
periods ranging from four years upwards; although the results of one 
intermediate type professional two-year rehabilitation counselor training 
program were positive (Anthony, 1968). 

Not only can lay persons be trained to function at levels of 
facilitation as high or higher than professionals, but Carkhuff (1968) 
concluded- "there Is extensive evidence to Indicate that lay persons 
can effect significant constructive changes within clients whom they 
see (p. 119).". It should be noted, however, that the studies comparing • 
lay performance versus professionil are not always comparable, especially 
in terns of selected outcome indicesi therefore, interpretation of the 
findings is restricted by this qualification. 

Not all compirative studies have yielded evidence supportive 
of the lay personnel as counselors. Sines et al_ (1961) in a stu<iy 
whereby untrained hospital attendant therapists engaged in therapy with 
specified clients yielded no positive results. 

Rosenbaum (1966) and Rioch (1966) indicated in a limited follow- 
up study design the effects of specific training for the lay counselor 
are not lasting over time. 

Having presented considerable evidence in supporting the training 
of lay persons, Carkhuff conceptualizes the explanation of such dif- 
ferential performance as due -to the professional practitioner focusing 
upon highly elaborate, highly cognitive systens In coping with a client. 
Also the professional 's efforts are role dominated, and It is frequently 
his' theories and techniques that are most employed In the relationship— 
not the counselor specific behaviors (1968), 



Taking into iecount the above evidence^ Carkhuff concluded: 
"It is imperative that the professional programs in guidance^ counseling, 
and clinical psychology as well as psychiatry and social work, not only 
look downward to the Mower level* programs for their own distinctive 
contributions I but also to Incorporate the simple emphasis upon core 
conditions conducive to facnitative human experiences and the simple 
procedures for training people in discriminative and coninunlcati ve 
skills (Carkhuff, 1969)," 

B, The Non-Professionally Trained Social Worker 

In the field of social work and public waif a ret the employment 
of untrained workers to assist trained personnel * e,g* case aldeSi high 
school graduates or personnel of varying amounts of in-service training, 
1s not a recent practice according to the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Survey of Welfare Postlon Report (1954)* At this point In 
the revleWi the above lay trained does not comprise the '-undergraduate 
social worker" (Stubblns, 1966 & Katz, 1967), Exactly what role 
functions the untrained worker Is responsible for depends primarily on 
the policy of the respective agency and only secondarily on the character- 
ological or professional qualifications of the Individual (Minde, 1971). 

Other educator and administrators in social welfare have pointed 
out the Inclusion of sub-professlonals into the program Is necessary s and 
as well made predictions about the future. Katz (1967) having con- 
sidered the problems of manpower Indicated that the already small ratios 
of professionals to non-professionals occupying welfare posts will 
likely continue to decrea^a. It has been predicted that persons trained 
outside the schools of social work will preempt the major fields of 
social work (Wilenslcy & Labeaux, 1965). Katz further pointed out that 
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•'social work has shown a lack of realism to the solution of critical 
and chronic personnel needs of the welfare field. It is clearly 
Impossible for Canadian graduate schools of social work to supply, 
at the Master's level , sufficient numbers of qualified social workers 
(1965, p, 214)." The above mentioned author concluded, "Any realistic 
plan for increasing the output of needed personnel must include the 
preparation of practitioners through undergraduate programs of profes- 
sional stuc(y (1965| p; 214) J' 

In the area of undergraduate education as training for social 
work practicep Stubblns reflected a similar position to that of Kati 
(1965)5 and drew attention to the extremely limited supply of professional 
ly trained social workers and the supply of educated B,A. level indivi- 
duals with a complete lack of soda! work training, Stubblns sum- 
marized the position of C.A.S.W. ^ by calling for alternative (under- 
graduate education) as a means of accomplishing this goal. 

Social work has recently become concerned with the question of 
preferential modes of training and the related effectiveness of the 
practitioner. Unlike the area of counseling and psychotherapy, social 
work research directed at assessment of the outcome effectiveness of 1^ 
and professional training is limited to date, A few studies, however, 
present findings not altogether different from those studies reviewed 
above in the area of counseling and psychotherapy.. 

Proponents of the inclusion of the "untrained worker" in the 
fiald service Include individuals like Golnefi who has shown the 
Increased advantages of including non-professionalip along with pro- 
fessionals in fnterventlon techniques of home family counseling. At 
the conclusion of the above study Golner (1971) indicatedi "there Is 
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support also for assigning non-professionals to helping roles (p. 65), 
Golner adopted the Cowan et al statement of a non*profess1onal to 
include housewives , neighborhood leaders and conege students. Cowan 
et^ iX indicated that non-professionals like those described above* 
working with low-income persons are in a "better position" to help than 
mental health clinic professionals for the following reasons: 

(1) The non-professional may have greater energy and enthusiasm 
and become more involvedi 

(2) Clients see the non-professional as a peers whereas they view 
the clinic professional as an unapproachable authority with 
whom they cannot coniiiunicatei 

(3) Non-professional is less formal and less rigid (Cowan et al * 
1967). ™" 

M1nde e^ aj^ (1971) employed "untrained workers" and trained 
workers in a study at McGill University In order to compare selected 
personality variables as well as administrative excellence. An "un- 
trained worker" was defined as an individual who worked 1n a social 
agency or hospital social service department , had not received a formal 
social work education but at least had finished high school. Trained 
workers were defined as social workers who held the equivalent of MSW 
or ACSW. Minde found that the untrained workers tended to have poorer 
mental health attitudes and were rated as inferior clinicians by their 
supervisors . 

Interested in perfonnance of the Bichelor level social worker 
at the research level. Waters and Bartlett (1970) conducted an initial 
study employing the above as "aides" or "sub-professionals" in order 
to test the hypothesis that Bachelor-s degree personnel with adequate 
training and supervision can be effacttva school social workers. 
Although the results suggested little difference In performance between 
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the professional and sub-professional group, results were limited in 
general Izabllity due to the poor design and execution of the study. In 
the conclusion of the project the authors stated that "1n order to 
obtain more conclusive data; more thorough research 1s necessary using 
Master Level Social Worker (p. 14)." 

McClellan (1968) supported the role of the community college 1n 
the preparation of personnel in coneges of applied arts and technology, 
in terms of utilization of non-professional personnel 1n tht; social 
services. Not only do advantages related to manpower needs becorie 
apparent, but also according to the author, the graduate of a two-year 
vocational college program had contributions of a specific and applied 
nature, not typical of the M.S.W. 

Unfortunately, although there has been several individuals 
concerned with the relationship between professional and sub-professional 
training and effectiveness in the field of social work (Plowman, 1967i 
Irving, 1971; Waters & Bartlett, 1969), very little research of employing 
acceptable designs, methodology and Instrumentation appear to exist. 
The few studies considered (Minde, 1971 1 Waters and Bartlett and Golner, ' 
1971) which attempt to examine this question, present results which are 
equivocal in terms of differential effectiveness of the professional 
and non-professional . 

V. THE RELATIONSHIP OF EXPERIENCE TO PRACTITIONER LEVEL 

OF FUNCTIONING IN THE HELPING RELATIONSHIP 

Evidence regarding the association of related eKperlence to 
the effectiveness 1n the helping relationship Is at present both 
inadequate and contradictory (Pla\/man, 1967| Cavan & Carkhuff, 1969). 

o 
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The Social Work profession 1s restricted in the amount of available 
research correlattva to the van" able of experience and helping effectiv 
ness. However, the limited amount of Investigation which has been 
conducted Is worth reviewing. 

Briar et_aT_ (1968) coordinated and analyzed a series of con- 
tributions by professional social workers in the field of social work 
In an attempt to identify the most important issues confronting social 
casework. Included in the analysis was the Rosenblatt (1968) study 
which examined the present status of ongoing research, as well as 
Implementation of the same by the practicing caseworker. Considering 
the above investigation Briar, related training program and experience 
thusly: "the theories, techniques and skills taught in some schools 
of social work are of questionable value. So It 1s possible that the 
schools may not even be the best place to learn to be an effective 
social worker i experience Is still a potent teacher (1968, ,p. 59)." 

Alluding to, but not Identifying speclflcany, the role of 
experience and professional competence. Waters and Bartlett (1970) 
conducted an evaluative study on effectiveness of the bachelors level 
social worker, as different from the Masters level trained worker. 

The authors concluded that the "abntty to help is not con- 
sidered to be the exclusive domain of the professional, ... and a School 
of Social Work is not always considered to be the only route to learn- 
ing the techniques, skills and theory required to be effective." 

In the Minde (1971) study, which carried out a comparison of 
professional with untrained social workers on selected personality 
variables and clinical effectiveness, the authors found that length 
of work experienci along with age was not related to the adequacy of 
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the individual to be a good clinician. The generalization of the 
results was limited somewhat due to instrumentation technique of self 
report (M1nde, 1971 

As indicated earHer, there 1s insufficient systematic research 
available which has, under controlled experimental designi determined 
the effects of the experience variable in the helping relationship. 
Within the field of counseling, howevers a considerable amount of 
information relating to the study of the experience factor is available 
and of value to such a survey. 

In an earlier study designed to examine the Incidence of the 
core conditions operative at varying levels of therapist experience in 
applied fields^ Strupp and his co-workers (1960b) In a study of 126 
psychiatrists of varying levels of experience found that in the measure- 
ment of therapeutic attitude toward the patient it was revealed that 
less than one-third of the therapists could be rated as having a warm 
attitude^ while more than one-third were rated has having a low or 
cold level of warmth or rejecting attitude. 

In a later comparison with 55 psychiatrists and 55 psychologists, 
matched on the basis of length of expertencei Strupp found no signifi- 
cant difference fn measured level of faeflftative conditions between the 
two groups across the various experience levels. 

Employing a questionnaire assessment technique to determine 
facnitative attitudes towards clients^ Strupp (1960) Investigated a 
sample of 237 helping personnel consisting of psychTatrlc social workers, 
psychologists, and psychiatrfsts and found that level of faeilttatlve 
attitude was not related to length of experience as a practitionir. 

It ts of interest to have some evidence of the relative levels 
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conditions offered by inexperienced lay therapists and experienced 
professional therapists. Although the sample size was small (16). Truax, 
Sibler & Carkhuff (1966) found that average level of accurate empathy 
and non-possessive warmth were slightly higher for the experienced 
professional therapists-, conclusions to be drawn from this study were 
limited due to design weaknesses. It was further determined by the 
author that although the ixperienced therapists as a group provided 
higher overall levels of the specified conditions, 311 of the sample 
of the same group provided levels of the mentioned conditions at or 
below the level provided by beginning lay therapists. 

Another risearch project suggested related experience and level 
of facilitatlve functioning is not positively correlated, A report by 
Carkhuff and Truax (1965a) compared the levels of functioning in post- 
graduate clinical psycho! o^ trainees, lay helpers and experienced 
and highly skilled therapists. There was no significant difference In 
measured levels of communicated conditions of empathy, genuineness 
and unconditional positive regard across the levels of experience 
although ordering of groups was 1n the expected direction. On the various 
9 point scales the experfenced therapist averaged 5.5, psychology 
trainees 5.2, and lay trainees 4.8. Results of the above study are 
interpreted in light of the interaction effect for training and exper- 
ience not separated out. It should be noted that the experienced 
therapists, as one of the contrast groups, consisted of Drs. Carl Rogers, 
Albert Ellis, Rollo Mi^, Julius Seeman and Carl Whltaker. 

Subsequent to the several studies mentioned above, Truax and 
Carkhuff (1967) found experience was not a variable poslttvely related 
to practitioner effectiveness and hence facllltati constructive change 

o 
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in the client (p. 354)." The authors suggested the lack of correlation 
between experience and maturity wis due to a tendency of experienced 
therapists to adopt professional prejudices, and a consequent unconcern 
with feedback from the client. 

A review of the literature dealing with helpers' ability to 
discriminate the facilltative conditions of empathy, respect, genuine- 
ness, concreteness, self disclosure, confrontation and immediacy appears 
to be a function of the clinical experience or training of the rater 
(Cannon & Carkhuff, 1969). 

In a stu^ carried out by Cannon and Carkhuff, 1969, 80 subjects 
.including (a) experienced counselors and psychotherapists, (b) under- 
graduates with experltnce in the counseling role, (c) graduate trainees 
in counseling and psychotherapy, and (d) undergraduates with no exper- 
ience in the helping role were Included. Level of Interpersonal function- 
ing was assessed on the discrimination and comnunication Indices and 
analyzed across four levels of experience. Results Indicated that 
experience related to the helping role was found to have a significant 
effect on level of functtoning on discrimination of facilltative con- 
di ti ons . 

The authors explained the findings by explaining that the results 
indicated increasingly higher conmuni cati on levels, response repertoires, 
and finer discrimination levels with experience and/or training. 

Previous findings of average levels of Interpersonal functioning 
at different experience levels (Berenson & Carkhuff, 1967) were similar 
to the above indicated study. Carkhuff (1969) concluded, along with 
increasingly higher levels of communication, discrimination ability 
1s a function primarily of clinclal expertence of the helper as well as 



type of training (p. 129). 

Cannon & Carkhuff (1969), 1n investigating the effects of rater 
level of functioning and experience upon discrimination of faciHtative 
conditions, found that In assessing the independent effect of experience 
on discrimination, for both high and low levels of functioning, 
experience had a significant (p - .01) effect on accuracy of ratings 
(p. 190). 

Further the relationship between level of facilitating dimensions 
and experience of the helper was investigated by Abies (1962) who found 
that with increased experience helpers wert more able to respond to the 
affect level of clients and were mori aware of their own feelings in 
reaching to clients — hence more empathic. Si'milarly, Kell and Meuner 
(1966) point to increased ability of more experienced therapists to 
use their awareness of client's feelings 1n t selective w^, with 
increased potentials for contributing to chinge. 

Mullen & Abeles (1971) presented results that supported the 
findings of the aforementioned studies, i.e. experienced and inexperienced 
therapists differed considerably on the scales, of empathy, and respect. 
The authors concluded* 

Apparently experienced therapists, because of their greater 
experience and/or training are generally more aware of all 
levels of the client's feeHngs throughout therapy 
Experienced therapists then, will probibly get to know 
their clients sooner in more depth than inexperlanred 
therapists, (p. 42, Mullen & Abeles, 1971). 

It appears, consequently, that the status and effects of 

experience at present are uncertain and as the following authors pointed 

out, the results of investigations of the effects of experience are 

equivocal (e.g. Amfare & Moore. T966j Arnhoff, 1954| Greenwood & McNamara, 



1967| Jones, 1957| Oshamp, 1962; Watley, 1967). 

VI ■ SEX DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE OF LEVEL OF 

FACILITATIVE BEHAVIOR 

In considan'ng other corrilates of level of facil1tat1ve 
behavior^ the sex variable appears Important to investigate. Truax 
(1967) and Carkhuff & Berenson {1967) indicated a possible relation- 
ship of level of facultative functioning and sex of respondent. The 
hypothesis of a relationship was explained according to the provision 
that the facilitative conditions specified by the theoretical model call 
for behaviors that resemble social expectations more often of the kind 
associated with the female role (Carkhuff and Berenson). 

McClain (1968) expanded the explanation and suggested that the 
facnitative conditions are typified by riceptive and pass 1 be behaviors. 

Kyrick (1969) conducted a project to assess the effects of models 
on the verbal behavior of counselors. The researcher found a signifi- 
cant difference In the Incidence of self -referents among the male and 
female subjects. The difference occurred as an interaction effect 
among the variables. Myrick concluded: "more study is needed regarding 
the sex variable and measure performance on specific behavioral dimen- 
sions (1969, p. 189)." 

Clint (1964) and his co-workers in a research project compared 
judging ability on interpersonal perception, (empathy) among several 
groups of various training and experience backgrounds. It was found that 
women consistently obtained higher scores than men although the dif- 
ferences were not statisticaTly significant. 

Another stu^ conducted by Ottern and Arbuckle (1964) employed 
a sensitivity scale to determine differences on sensitivity, ratings. 
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The findings revealed that' sex had no significant relationship to score 
received on their Sensitivity Scale. 

Given the lack of agreement in findings regarding the sex 
variables as well as the Implications of more conclusive findings to 
the helping relationship, there is reason to believe that an analysis 
which examined differences relating, to sex of respondent would be worth- 
while. 



CHAPTER III 



DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

The basic two dimensional (5 x 3) Factorial Design was chosen 
as the research design In the present correlation study (Kirk, 1969), 
Factor A consisted of five levels according to training program and 
Factor B consisted of three levels according to years of related work 
experience. This design was selected because 1t allowed for within 
and between level comparisons of performance on the selected criterion 
variables. Since the study was correlational 1n description vis-a-vis 
the relationship between measured level of performance on the Carkhuff 
Discrimination and Communication Indices and type of training and 
length of experience of the subject, the 5 x 3 two dimensional matrix 
design was the most appropriate. 

I INSTRUMENTATION 

All subjects were required to complete the following assess- 
ment batterys in the stated order. An Information sheet was completed 
first of alls in order to provide the required descriptive data about 
the subject. (Appendix A) 

1. The Carkhuff Communication of Helper Responses to Helpee . 
Stimulus Expressions Index (Appendix B) 

2. The Carkhuff Discrimination of Helper Stimulus Expressions 
Index CAppendix C) 

3. The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test* Verbal Battery 
(Level H) ' 



The Indices of Discrimination and Communication 
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Introduction 

Insofar as convnuni cation and discrimination of facilltative 
conditions are central ingredients in all helping relations (Carkhuff, 
1969)s assessment indices are required to accurately sample the 
discrimination and communication behavior of individuals who have been 
experimentally placed into an artificial helper-helpee situation and 
asked to respond as a 'helper' to various helpee stimulus expressions 
(communication ability). The same individuals are required to evaluate 
a series of helper responses that^ in conjunction with helpee stimulus 
expressions, allow us to assess discrimination ability, Thusj accord- 
ing to Carkhuffs the best index of future functioning of an Individual 
in the helping role is assessment of present level of functioning of 
the levels of discrimination and comunlcation of the core of facillta- 
tive conditions. 

The Carkhuff Communication of Helper Responses to Helpee Stimulus 
Expressions Index " ~ " 

Level of communication of the core of facilltative conditions 

is determined by presenting the subject with a series of helpee stimulus 

expressions with Instructions for the subject to formulate and record 

In a written form meaningful responses to these expressions. The 16 

client stimulus expressions are standardized and represent helpee 

expressions which have been developed to sample responses that cover 

a wide range of problem areas. That 1s^ the helpee expressions represent 

client statements from actual counseling situattons which cross three 

dominant affect areas with five dominant content areas. The affect 

areas Include the following: (i) depression-distressi (11) anger- 

hostllltyi (ill) elation-excltement. 

EKLC 
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The content areas include the following: (1) social-Inter- 
personal; (11) educational -vocational I (111) chlld-rearingi (1v) sexual- 
marital; (v) confrontation of counselor. The excerpts are arranged so 
that each affect area 1s matched with each content area. In addition a 
silence excerpt is included as a stimulus for aliclting subject's 
response. 

The subject's level of functioning on the core of facilltatlve 
conditions is obtained by rating his levels of responses to the helpee-s 
expressions. The rating of response levels Is conducted by use of 
trained and experienced raters with demonstrated high indices of intra/ 
interrater reliability and percentagas of agreement employing five- 
point rating scales * assessing the following conditions of interpersonal 
processes (Carkhuff^ 1967): 

Empathic understanding (E) ranges from Level U in which 
the exprissions of the counselor either do not attend 
to or detract significantly from the expressions of the 
client, to Level Sg in which the counselor's responses add 
significantly to the feeling and meaning of the client. Respect 
(R) ranges from the lowest levels, in which the expressions 
of the counselor communicate a clear lack of respect for 
the cllentj to the highest levels 1n which the counselor 
communicates the very deepest respect. Genuineness (G) 
varies from Level U 1n which the counselor's verbalizations 
are clearly unrelated to what he 1s feeling at the moment^ to 
Level 5| In which he is freely and deeply himself In a non- 
destructive relationship. Concreteness. (C) ranges from 
the lowest level i in which the counselor leads or allows all 
discussion to deal only with vague and anonymous generali tieSp 
to the highest levels^ In which he is always helpful in 
guiding the discussion to specific feelings and experiences. 
Self-disclosure (Sd) varies f rem Level U in which the counselor 
actively attempts to remain detached from and disclose nothing 
to the clients to Level 5, in which he volunteers , under ap- 
propriate circumstaRGeSi intimate material about himself, 
(p. 69). 

Acceptable Indices of test reliability and inter/1 ntrarater 
rel1abnity have been reported for the communication scales in the 
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following studies: Canon (1969); Carkhuff, Kratochvll (1968); Carkhuff 
(1969) and Kratochvil (1969). 

Cannon (1969) found Pearson Product-Moment correlations for 
two trained raters. Individual rate-rerate reliabilities ernploying 
gross ratings form were .95 and .93 and interrater reliability was ,89. 
Carkhuff, Kratochvil and Friel (1968) determined Pearson r^s on 
intrarater reliabilities on the Individual counselor offered dimensions 
^ and the findings were as follows: E Scale = ,90, ,99, ,94; R Scale, 
,95, .89, .89; G Scale ,93, .97, ,94j C Scale, .92, .95, ,77 and Sd 
Scale, .89, .97, .97. Interrater reliabilities were as follows: E 
Scale ,88, .87, ,85; R Scale, .88, ,86, .87; G Scale, .88, ,88, .86; 
C Scale, .85, .83, .81; Sd Scale, ,83, .83, ,81. 

Validity of the Communication Index has been demonstrated, and 
the degree of validity of the rating scale evidenced is largely a 
function of the particular raters who employ them (Carkhuff, 1968| 
Lehman, Ban, Donald, 1965| and Marsden, 1965), 

The Carkhuff Discrimination of Helper Responses to Helpee Stimulus 
Expression Index ~ 

Level of discrimination of the core facilitative conditions 
involves an assessment of the ratings of standardized and representa- 
tive helpee stimulus expressions. That 1s, the subject is asked to 
employ a form (see Fig, 1) yielding gross ratings of facilitative 
interpersonal functioning in rating the level of helper communication 
to helpee expressions, given the indicated mental set (see Fig. 1) 
stereotyped modes of helper responses. The two variables that were 
manipulated 1n formulating helping responses were (i) the level of 
facilitative conditions offered by the helper and (11) the helper*! 



FIGURE I 

Gross Ratings of Facmtative Interpersonal Functioning 



The facilitator Is a person who 1s living effectively himself and who 
discloses himself In a genuine and constructive fashion in response 
to others. He communicates an accurate empathic understanding 
and a respect for all of the feelings of other persons and guides dis 
cuss ions with those persons Into specific feelings and experiences. 
He communicates confidence in what he Is doing and Is spontaneous 
and Intense. In addition, while he 1s open and flexible In his 
relationsfilps with others, in his commitment to the welfare of the 
other persons he is quite capable of active^ assertive and even 
confronting behavior when it Is appropriate* 

You will hear a number of excerts taken from therapy sessions. Rate 
each excerpt 1.0, 1.5, 2.0, 2.S, 3.0, 3,5, 4.0, 4,5, or 5,0 using 
th9. continuum below. 
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action orientation. Thus, in response to each helper stimulus expression 
four possible combinations of helper responses occur in random order: 
h1gh-facilitat1ve (HF)-high active (HA)i High facllitative (HF)-low 
active (LA); low facllitative (LF)-high active (HA)i low facilitative 
(LF)-low active (LA). Expert ratings of counselor responses to helper 
stimulus expression has been established by raters "who have demon- 
strated a great deal of predictive validity in previous studies" 
(Carkhuff, 1969a, p. 123)'. 

The subjects ' discrimination scores (5-po1nt scale) were 
established by determining the mean absolute deviation (Independent*- 
of direction) of any subject's rating from the consensus expert rated 
key values (see Carkhuff, 1969 p. 124, Vol. II). 

The index of reliability reported for the discrimination on a 
population of graduate counselor trainees was .79 and .83 (Carkhuff, 
Kratochvll and Friel, 1958). 

The Lorqe-Thorndike IntelUqence Test .' 
verbal Battery (LeverHT 

The Lorge THorndIke Intenigence test (verbal battery) was 
included in test battery as a measure of verbal Intelligence, in order 
to determine whether the differences, If any, In performance on the two 
dependent variables (Discrimination and Communication) might be at- 
tributable to differences In IQ of the subjects. Truax and Carkhuff 
(1967) have presented findings that have suggested Intelligence is 
not related to level of facni*-»t1v? *iinct1on1ng. However, Bergin and 
Solomon in a study to investigate a number of correlates of empathy, 
found that there was a nagatlva corralitlon of verbal Intenigence 
(-.30) with perfoniianci on the empathy index (1963) 
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According to Buros (1965) the test is among the best group 
intenigence tests avanable from the point of view of the psychological 
constructs upon which the test is .based and that of statistical standard- 
ization. Reported reliability on test-retest and split-half were .75 and 
.90 (Buros, 1965). Concurrent validity established with the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale was .65, .54, .71 and .77, and with the 
Stanford-Binet concurrent validity was demonstrated to be .87 (Buros, 
1965). 

II HYPOTHESES TESTED 

This project Investigated some performance aspects of the 
caseworker. The Investigation was carried out by assessment of com- 
munication and discrimination of the faclHtative conditions of inter- 
personal functioning which have been demonstrated to be related to the 
process and outcome effectiveness of the helping relationship. Pro- 
vision of the facilitatlve conditions has been postulated to relate 
to training background and to clinical or casework experience (Truax, 
1967; Truax & Carkhuff, 1967; Garkhuff & Berenson, 1967; and Carkhuff, 
1969). 

It was necessary to examine, through an exploratory correlation- 
al study, whether a relationship appeared to exist between the level of 
training, level of experience and measured level of functioning on the 
Communication and Discrimination of the basic facllltative behavioral 
indices developed by Carkhuff (1969). 

,; Primary Hypotheses 
Hypothesis I 

There will be significant differences In the measured level of 



communication, as assessed by the Carkhuff Communication Index, among 
the research sample groups as identified by training program. 

Hypothesis II 

There will be significant differences in the measured level of 

discriminations as assessed by the Carkhuff Discrimination Index, 

anwng the research sample groups as identified by training program. 

Hypothesis III 

There will be significant differences in the measured level of 
communication, as assessed by the Carkhuff Communication Index, among 
the research sample groups according to years of experience. 

Hypothesis IV 

There will be significant differences in the measured level of 

discrimination, as assessed by the Carkhuff Discrimination Index, 

among the research sample groups according to years of experience. 

Secondary Hypotheses 

Hypothesis V 

There will be no significant differences in measured levels 
of discrimination, as measured by the Carkhuff Discrimination Index, 
between males and females, irrespective of training programs or number 
of years of experience. 

Hypothesis VI 

There will be no significant differences in measured levels of 
communication, as measured by the Carkhuff Communication Index, between 
males and females, irrespective of training programs or number of years 
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of eKperience. 
Hypothesis VII 

There will be no significant relationship between Intelligence^ 
as measured by the Lorge-^Thorndlke Intenigence Test: Verbal (Level H), 
and measured levels of discrimination, as measured by the Carkhuff 
Discrimination Index, Irrespective of training program or number of 
years of experience. 

H2/pothes1s VIII . - . 

There win be no siglnfi cant relationship between intenigencaj 
as measured by the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test: Verbal (Level 
H)p and measured levels of communication, as measured by the Carkhuff 
Communication Index, irrespective of training program or number of 
years of experience. 

Hypothesis IX 

There will be no significant correlation between measured level 
of discrimination and measured level of coimunicatlon with individuals^ 
assessed respectively by the Carkhuff Discrimination/Communication 
Indices, 

III THE SANPLE 

Social workers fn the three major urban centers of Edmontonp 
Calgary and Red Deer serve as subjects for the study. Further, the 
individuals eligible for Inclusion were defined as those caseworkers 
who spend at least fifty per cent of their working time engaged in 
relationship activities. As earlier noted, relationship activities 
involved speciffed skills which included^ 

o 
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casework interviewing, direction-guidance giving^ 
personal rehabilitation, counseling, various therapy 
modalities and other social personal adjustment 
activities specific to the helping relationship. 

Trainees, included 1n the sample, were defined as any students 
enrolled in the first year of a Social Service program at the three 
following colleges within the province* Mount Royal, Calgary; Northern 
Alberta Institute of Technology^ Edmontoni Red Deer College, Red Deer, 

The various Social Service and Social Welfare agencies within 
the designated areas were approached, and provided the researcher 
with the names of respective personnel determined to be working within 
the specified category. The social workers were first contacted by 
letter (Appendix D), and a follow-up contact was made by telephone. 

Thus I having met the initial criteria for selection outlined 
above (fifty per cent or more of time engaged 1n relationship activities) 
the subjects were assigned to the following categories according to 
training background (Figure 2): 

Level I: (Master Degree in Social Work), e,g, M*S.W,, A.C.S.W. 

Level II: (Bachelors Degree) e,g, , B. A. 5 BJd, 

Level III- (Non-Universi ty/Vocational College Trained) e.g., 
R^C.M.P.s Institutional Attendant, 

Level IV' (College Trained) e*g,s Diploma in Social Services/ 

Level V: (Vocational College Trainees) e.g. students in first 
year of social Services or Child Welfare program* 

Within the five training levels presented above, individuals 
were assigned to three levels of related case work eKperlence (number 
of years of social work or social work related experience). The 
categories were (Figure 2)' 

Level I: One year or less eKperlence. 

Level 11: One to two years experience inclustve. 



Level III: Three or more years of experience. 



FIGURE 2 

DESIGN MATRIX 
(Subject Distribution by Training and Experience) 
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From each of the matrtx cell populattons, ten Individuals were 
randomly selected (IBM/360 Random Numbers) for Inclusion in the 
study. 

Each of the selected individuils was contacted by telephone, 
a second timi, and appointments were made for an assessment interview. 
The number of subjects requf red to complete the matrix was, N= 120. 
Following assessment intervtews and data collection, complete data on 
the specified inventories resulted In some of the cells containing 
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less than ten, the number suggested for the above research design 
employing random selection of subjects representative of an Identified 
population (Campbell & Stanley, 1968), 

The resultant sample consisted of 94 subjects; 48 males and 
46 females. The unequal cell frequencies are Indicated 1n Table I* 
To adjust for the unequal cell frequencies, the statistical treat- 
ment of the data was conducted employing Analyses of Variance for a 
fixed effects model for unequal observations 1n each celU rather 
than the proposed test for equat cell observations (K1rk, 1969). 



IV COLLECTION OF DATA 



Having agreed to participate In the study, an Individual 
assessment Interview with each of the social workers was carried out. 
The procedure used to collect the data was as follows^ 

1. Interviewer determined whether participant had, 
up to time of assessment, been exposed to all 
or any part of the Carkhuff Training Program 

(such exposure would have disqualified participation. ) 

2. If negative response to 1, the participant was 
asked to complete the Carkhuff Communication, 
of helper Responsis to HeTpee Stimulus Express- 
ion IndeXs following the specific Instructions 
presented on page 1 of the inventory (AppendiK B). 

3. The participant was then asked to complete 
the. Carkhuff Discrimination of Helper ResponsiS 
to helpee Stimulus ExpressionSi following the 
instructions presented on page 1 of the 
inventory (Appendix C). To avoid bias of 
responses on the Discrimination Index it was 
imperative that the Communication Index be 
completed flr^t, 

4. The participant was asked to complete the Lorge 
Thorndike Intellfgenca Test* Verbal Battery 
(Level H), 

5. Finally the parti ct pant was askedi upon 
completfon of the fnventorfas, to place the 
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contents into the provided envelope, seal it, 
and In the space provided Indicate only: 

a) sex 

b) training background 

c) years of related experience 

The completed sealed envelopes were then collected by the 
interviewer. Deletion of names on all materials and envelopes 
ensured anonymity of participants. 

V TRAINING OF RATERS 
AND 

SCORING OF DATA 
Introduction 

• Evaluation of the social worker responses^ provldad to each 
of the sixteen standardized helpee expressions^ required the employ- 
ment of rating scales on specific behavioral criteria. Thus, trained 
raters were necessary to rate each of the' responses according to 
the five basic criterion scales of facilitative conditions specified 
by Carkhuff (1969). 

Selection of Raters 

Theory and evidence relating to the assessment of the basic 
facilitative conditions indicated that the rater must possess a 
high level of discrimination ability (Cannon & Carkhuff^ 1969). 
Thus, according to the authors^ only those individuals who are 
themselves functioning at effective levels Interpersonal ly can make 
the necessary discriminations of highj moderate, and low levels- of 
facilitation. Following the spectfiad criteriai that raters of high 
levels of functioning (3,0 or greater on the five basic subscales)s 
the three selected raters for the present study were given the 



Carkhuf'f Discrimination Index to determine Initial level of functloni 
Performance on the Index placed the raters within the 0.5 absolute 
deviation score [specified by Carkhuff (1969) as the minimum score 
deviation for accurate rating ability]. Thus, the raters chosen 
for this study has satisfied the criterion level of discrimination 
ability. 

Training of Raters 

The three raters , were all doctoral candidates in counseling 
psychology at the University of Alberta. Training of each of the 
raters was then carried out on each of the five Carkhuff Training 
Scales - Accurate Empathy, Respect, Genuineness, Self Disclosure 
and Concreteness. The training program was conducted by a counseling 
psychology doctoral student who was experienced in training on the 
five facllitative dimensions, and who did not take part In the 
rating of the actual data. Each of the scales consisted of five 
levels (1.0 - 5.0), indicating the degree to which that behavioral 
component Is provided. The raters, subsequent to training, were 
presented with the practice excerpts to determine amount of intra/ 
Interrater consistency prior to rating actual data. Practice evalua- 
tion and retraining continued until the raters established a .92 
percent of rater agreement on expert rated samples. 

Scoring and Analysis of Data 

Following achievement of the above acceptable estimate of 
rater agreement (Winer, 1962), the raters employing the gross rating 
form of interpersonal functioning proceedid to score the actual data 
(Carkhuff, Kratochvtl & Frtel, 1969). The actual response expressions 
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of the soda! workers were typed and number coded, so as to ensure 
elimination of rater bias arising from form, stylei etc. The typid 
excerpts were then presented tn random order to the raters . Each of 
the 15514 response expressions was independently rated by two of the 
three raters. Thus each excerpt of the Conmunl cation Index (16 In 
total) was assigned a value from 1.0 (low) to 5.0 (high). Half units 
are assigned 1n using the scale to increase measuring precision. 
Sixteen individual scores for each subject were obtained on the 
Carkhuff Communication Index. 

Each of 16 helpee expressions on the Discrimination Index 
contained four helper responses. The respondent rated each of four 
responses on the 1.0 - 5.0 point scale given (Appendix C). Thus, 
the score for each .of the 16 items was calculated by determining 
the respondents * deviation score from the perfect or keyed score and 
then summing, up the deviations (regardless of sign) across all 
(4 X 16 -) 64 responses. Hence, a person who scored high (high 
overall deviation score) was low on discrimination ability. For 
this study the mean deviation score for each individual was obtainedi 
then analysed. 

An overlap - alternating procedure of excerpt training was 
employed. In addition, during the rating of the actual excerpts 
three sets of anonymous samples were included (near beginning, middle, 
and near end) in an attempt to periodically ascertain interrater 
agreement and the original criteria defined by the scales. The 
index of rater agreement on the anonymous samples was 1,0. Fonowing 
is presented the estimates of Inttrrater rail ability and overall 
precent of agreement. 
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(i) Interrater Reliability 

The Pearson Product-Moment coefficient was calculated between 
each of the rater patrs on the rattngs assigned to each of the excerpts 
independantly rated by rater pairs. Interrater reliabilities for 
each of the three pair possibtlftles were: 

Rater (1 ) and (2); r = ,91 

Rater (2) and (3)^ r ^ ,89 

Rater (1 ) and (3) ; r =. ,89 . 

To arrive at the average 'r' value across total pair ratings, 

the coefficient for each Judge pair was converted to z scores, then 

r 

the mean of the like pairs was determined in terre of the mean. 

That value (mean) was then converted from an X to arrive at the 

^r 

average 'r*s shown above (Ferguson, 1959, p, 412). 
(11) Rater Agreement 

Rater agreement t as different from interrater reliability, 
determines the consistency with which the ratere ranked the responses 
In the same order; but, more important to the utilization of rating 
scales In measurement procedures - estimates of rater agreement 
indicate to what extent the raters assign the same absolute value 
(1,0 - 5,0 scale) to any given excerpt. Hence greater validity and 
reliabnity in measurement procedures is achieved with a high Index 
of rater agreement. The following Indicate the overall percentage 
of agreement for rater paiy^: 

Rater (1) and (2)| ,831 

Rater (2) and (3)i .92% 

Rater (1) and (3); ,891 



The Procedure fonowed in testing the l^potheses 1s describe 
below. The IBM 360/67 computer was used for all data analysis. 

Hypotheses I and III 

1. The raw datat composed of 16 pairs of response values* 
were calculated for etch subject from the Carkhuff Communication 
Index. 

2. The Communication scores for each subject were entered 
directly on to the data sheet for analysis of variance on each of 
the 16 items as well as analysis of the total overall communication 
score for each subject* 

3. The total group (N ^ 94) was compared for significance 
of differences among the means using the one and two-way analyses 
of variance (fixed effects model with unequal n*s in each cell) as 
the test of significance. If the significant d1 fferences occurred 
among either levels of the two factors, Scheffe' a priori tests of 
pair-wise comparisons of means were applied In order to determine ^ 
where the differences occurred. 

Hypotheses II and IV 

1, Raw data from the Carkhuff Discrimination Index were 
converted into a single subject score by computing the mean deviation 
score for on all of the (n = 64) responses. . 

2, The Discrimination deviation score was entered directly 
on to the data sheets as the seventeenth variable (16 communication 
items). Analysis of the Dlscrtmi nation performance was carried out 
as a single overall score. 

3, The tofal group (N ^ 94) was compared for significance 



of differences among the means using the one and two way analyses 
of variance (fixed effects model with unequal n's In each cell) as 
the test of significance. 

If significance differences occurred among either of the 
levels j as in the analysis of the Communication scores, Scheffe^a 
priori test of pal r-wlse comparisons of means were applied to determine 
where the differences occurred. 

Hypotheses V and VI 

1, Each of the subjects (N = 94) was described according to 
the sex variable, 

2, Point Biserial Correlation coefficients were calculated 
between sex and performance of subject on each of the Discrimination 
and Communication Indices. 

3, Significance of resulting correlation was determined 
according to Ferguson (1959). Minimum *r' for ' ^ ,05 Is 

Hypotheses VI and VIII ^ 

1. The total IQ score was calculated from the Lorge Thorndike 
Test of Intelligence, Verbal Battery (Level H) for each of the 94 
subjects. 

2. IQ score was entered^ along with the subjects Discrimination 
and Communication scores respectivily for analysis. 

3. Analysis of Verbal Intelligence was conducted separatelyi 
that is, a one-^way analysis of variance was performed on the IQ 
scores to determine 1f performance on the dependent variables 
(Discrimination and Communication) might be attributable to diffarunces 
In IQ of the subject. 
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Hypothesis IX 

1. The individual raw scores on the Communication Index as 
well as the mean communi cation score for each of the 94 subjects 
were analyzed with the total Discrimination score of each subject to 
detemiine the relationship between performance level of Dlscriinina- 
tion and performance level of Coinmunl cation. Hypothesis 1% sought to 
test whether high Discriminators also tended to be high Communicators. 

2. The Pearson Ppoduct Moment Correlation coefficient was 
caTculated to determine the degree of relationship between the two 
variables (regardless of sex). 



CHAPTER IV 



STATISTICAL TREATMENT AND RESULTS 

In order to test the hypotheses ^ the following analysis of 

variance models were used for comparing the performance of the various 

groups on the various criterion measures: 

1* Two-way analysis of variance; fixed effects 
model for unequal observations in each cell 
(Kirk, 1969). 

Z. One-way analysis of variance; fixed effects 
model for unequal observations In each cell 
(Kirk, 1969), 

For the purpose of this study the customary ,05 level wis 
chosen as the level of significance/ 

In order to test the secondary hypotheses, the following 
analyses were employed. 

K Point Biserlal correlation coefficient, 

2. One-way analysis of variance^ fixed effects 
model for unequal observation 1n each cell 
(Kirk, 1969), 

3. Scheffe Multiple Comparisons (a posteriori) 
Test of Significance. 

4. Pearion Product Moment Correlation Coefficient. 

RESULTS OF DATA ANALYSES 
K PRIMARY HYPOTHESES 

Due to the design of the present study i three of the fifteen 
cells in the matrix (Figure 3) require no subjects* The reasons being 
as follows: 
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(a) The fifth ievel of the training factor, i.e., row five of the 
matrix design (students) includes only individuals who are 
enrolled in the college program (yiar 1); therefore, experience 
levels 2 and 3 are vacant by definition. 

(b) The fourth level of the training factor, i.e., row four (grad- 
uates of college programs) includes only individuals who have 
been out of college three years or less, as the college program 
had been in operation less than three years at the time the 
study was conducted. SlmiTarly category 3 remains vacant also. 



FIGURE 3 
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As a result of this restarch design of the above matrix 
(Figure 3), the analyses of variance were applied to various possi- 
bilities of this design matrix. The Ancva summary tables and tests 
of significance are presented in Tables: 1, 2, 3, 4, S, 7 and 8. 
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Summary of Primary Hypotheses Tests : 

(a) Hypothesis I 1s supported (Tables: 2, 3, 5 and 8). There Is 
a significant difference among the groups (according to level 
of training) In their measured level of performance on the 
Communication Scale, 

(b) Hypothesis 11 1s not supported (Tables: U 4 and 7). There 
are no significant differences among the groups (according 
to different levels of training) 1n their measured level of 
performance on the Discrimination Scale, 

(c) Hypothesis III is not supported (Tables: 2 and 5), There are 
no significant differences among the groups (according to 
levels of expirlenci) in their measured level of performance 
on the Communication Scale, 

(d) Hyjothesls IV is not supported (Tables: 1 and 4), There Is 
no significant difference among the groups (according to 
different levels of experience) 1n their measured level of 
performance on the Discrimination Scale. 



DETAILS OF ANALYSIS 
OF VARIANCE PROCEDURES 



A. Two-Way Analysis of Variance 
( 3 X 3 Factorial Design) ^ 

A Two-Way Analysis of Variance was performed on the 3 x 3 
portion of the design matrix made up of levels 1, 2 and 3 of factor A, 
and levels U 2 and 3 of factor B employing a fixed effects model with 
unequal observations 1n each cell. The following analysis was applied 
to the Communication scores and to the Discrimination scores, 
(1 ) Conmiuni cation Scale: 

The analysis of variance of communication scores Indicated a 
significant difference between levels of training^ but no difference 
among levels of experience (Table 2). 



SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES 
IN COMMUNICATION SCORES ACCORDING TO (3) LEVELS 
OF TRAINING AND (3) LEVELS QF EXPERIENCE 



SOURCE 


DF 


MS 


F- RAT 10 


PROBABILITY 


Level of Training 


2 


996.03 


12.09 


0,000 


Level of Experience 


2 


20.56 


0.25 


0.780 


Interaction 


4 


118.79 


1 .44 


0.231 


Error 


60 


82.38 







Schef f a priori Tests of pa1r-w1se comparisons of means 
were applied to the level of training means in order to determine 
where the differences occur* 



TABLE 3 

SCHEFFES^ MULTIPLE COMPARISON OF MAIN EFFECTS 



COMPARISON 


CONTRAST (X^ 


- Xg) 


F-RATIO 


PROBABILITY 


1 - 2 


7.99 




4.51 


.015 


1 - 3 


13.50 




11 .85 


.000 


2 - 3 


5.51 




2.02 


.142 



As can be observed from Table 3 a significant difference in 
performance on Communication Scale scores exists between training 
level I (Master Degree in Social Work) and Level II (Sachelorate 
Degree) as well as Level I (Master Degree in Social Work) and Level 
III (Non-College Trained Professionals), The difference between Levels 
n and Level IIJ is not significant. 
(11) ^ Discrimination Scale* - 

The analysis of variance yielded no significant results at the 
p ' .05 level of significance (Table 1). That is, neither levels of 
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training (A main effects,) nor levels of experience (B main effects) seem 
to effect an individual's performance on measured level of Discrimination 

TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES 
IN DISCRIMINATION SCORES ACCORDING TO 
(3) LEVELS OF TRAINING AND (3) 
LEVELS OF EXPERIENCE 



SOURCE 


DF 


MS 


F- RAT 10 


PROBABILITY 


Level of Training 


2 


0.23 


2.70 


0.075 


Level of Experience 


2 


0.19 


0.22 


0.799 


Interaction 


4 


0.12 


0.14 


0.968 


Error 


60 


.86 







B. Two-Way Analysis of Variance 
( 4 X 2 Facto^rijl Designr 

A Two-Way Analysis of Variance was performed on the 4x2 
portion of the design matrix made up of 'ivels 2| 3 and 4 of factor 
Aj and levels 1 and 2 of fa^^^or B employing a fixed effects models with 
unequal observations 1n each cell. The aforementioned analysis was 
applied to the communication scores and the Discrimination scores. 

(i) Cormiunl cation Scale 

The analysis of variance Indicated there Is a significant dif- 
ference among the groups In performance on Comnuni cation scores 
according to the (4) levels of training. 
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TABLE 5 



SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES 
IN COhWUNICATION SCORES ACCORDING TO (4) LEVELS 
OF TRAINING AND (2) LEVELS OF EXPERIENCE 









F- RAT 10 


PROBABILITY 


Level of Training 


3 


763.56 


8.84 


.000 


Level of Experience 


1 


0.62 


0.00 


.933 


Interacti on 


3 


2S.46 


0.33 


.804 


Error 


51 


86.37 







Scheffe^ a priori Tests of pair-wise comparisons of means were 



applied to the level of training means in order to determine where the 
differences occur. Table 6 indicates that the differences between Level 
I (Master Degree of Social Work) and all other levels were sign^ificant. 
The differences among the remaining levels were non-significant (did 
not meet the p = .05 level of significance), 

TABLE 6 



SCHEFFE MULTIPLE COMPARISON OF MAIN EFFECTS 





LFVEL 




CONTRAST 


F-RATIO 


PROBABILITY 


Level 


I - Level 


II 


11.59 


3.68 


.018 


Level 


I - Level 


III 


17.40 


8.29 


.000 


Level 


I - Level 


IV 


12.28 


4.13 


.011 . 


Level 


II - Level 


II — 1 

ll>HI 


5.81 


0.94 


.429 


Level 


11 - Level 


IV 


0.68 


0.01 


.998 


Level 


III - Level 


IV 


0.05 


0.72 


.539 



Discrimination Scalei 

The following analysis (Table 4) indicates that no s,1gn1f1cant 



(11) 



FRir 
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difference in pirformance on the Discrimination Scale existed among the 
Individual groups, according to the (4) levels of training and (2) 
levels of experienci tested. 



TABLE 4 



SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES 
IN DISCRIMINATION SCORES ACCORDING TO (4) LEVELS 
OF TRAINING AND (2) LEVELS OF EXPERIENCE 



^ F-RATIO PROBABILITY 



Leva of Training 3 0.I6 2 30 am 

Level Of Experience 1 0.14 l 95 'uj 

Interaction 3 o.32 o'll '1% 

Error 51 Q_gg .079 



C. One-way Analysis of Variance 
15 X 1 Factorial Desiqn| 

A one-waj/ analysis of variance was applied to the partition 
consisting of the five levels of training at the first category (Level 1} 
of experience; this analysis was performed 1n order that the students 
in cell number 5, 1 of the research design (Figure 1) could be compared 
to others at a similar level of expirlence. The Anova was applied to 
both the Discrimination Index data and the Communication index data. 

TABLE 7 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES 

IN DISCRIMINATION SCORES ACCORDING TO FIVE 
LEVELS OF TRAINING AND ONE LEVEL OF EXPERIENCE 



SOURCE MS DP F-RATIO 



PROBABILITY 



ERIC 



Level of Training o.ll 4 i 41 ?=V 

O Error ; 0.08 33 ' '''^ 
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Oi sen m1 nation Scale: 

Table 7 indicates that the five groups with ixperience of less 
than one year did not significantly differ in performance on the 
Discrimination Index. 

TABLE 8 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES 

IN COhWUNICATION SCORES ACCORDING TO FIVE 
LEVELS OF TRAINING WJD ONE LEVEL OF EXPERIENCE 



SOURCE DF m F- RAT 10 PROBABILITY 

Level of Training 4 507.19 6.32 .008 

Error 33 ' 80.28 



Gommunicatlon Scale i 

Table 8 indicates that a significant difference does exist among 
the five levels of training groups in their Communication Scale scores. 

Scheffe' a priori Tests of pair-wise comparisons of means was 
applied to determine where the differences occur. Table 9 indicates 
that the groups which differ significantly from one another, on 
performance of conmunication are: (1) Level I (Masters of Social Work) 
and Level III (Non Collige Trained Professionals); (2) Level I and 
Level II (Vocational College Trained) and (3) Level I and Level V 
(College Trainees in First Year of Program). 



TABLE 9 



PROBABILITY MATRIX FOR SCHEFFE MULTIPLE 
COMPARISON OF MEANS 



LEVELS 





I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


I 

y II 




.155 


.010 

.822 


.032 

.992 


.001 
.647 


yj 

"'ill 








.948 


.998 


IV 










.833 


V 













D, Cell Means for Group Performances 
on Pi scr1 mi nation and Coimuni cation 
Indices ~ ~" 

The fonowing summary tables and graphs show the various group 
means for all the matrix cells i as well as the plotted cell means are 
presented for both Discrimination and Communication Performances, 

TABLE 10 

CELL MEANS MATRIX FOR DISCRIMINATION SCORES 



LEVELS OF EXPERIENCE 





(1) (2) (3) 


°y II 

in W 

a& IV 
V 


0.973 0.978 0.960 
0.932 0.877 0.957 
1.190 1.064 1.109 
1.210 0.995 
1.099 
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FIGURE 4 



PLOTTED CELL DEVIATION MEANS FOR DISCRIMINATION SCORES 
ACROSS LEVEL OF TRAINING FOR 
EACH LEVEL OF EXPERIENCE 



1.20- 



1.00- 



,98 = 



,96- 



.94- 



.92 - 



.90- 




Masters 
^gree 



Bachel ors 
Degret 



Conige 
Trained 



College 
Diploma 



Student 




Experience Level I (One Year or Less) = a 
Experience Level II (Two-Three Years) - o 
Experience Level III (More than Thrse Years) = □ 

Since the scores reported for Discrimination are deviations from the 
expert rated values, a higher deviation score Indicates poorer 
perfomance and vice versa. 



TABLE n 



CELL MEANS I^TRIX FOR COMMUNICATION 
SCORES 





I 


II 


III 






I 


2.76 


2.52 


2.09 


/ 


o ^ ^ 


II 


1.93 


1 ,90 


2.04 




_i z 

yj IX, 


III 


1 .53 


1.57 


1.72 




_J h- 


IV 

V 


1.78 
1.54 


1.96 







FIGURE 5 

PLOTTED CELL MEANS FOR COMMUNICATION SCORES 
ACROSS LEVEL OF TRAINING FOR EACH 
LEVEL OF EXPERIENCE 




Masters 
Degree 



Bachelors 
Degree 



Non- 
College 
Trained 



Col lege 
Diploma 



Student 
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LEVEL Or TRAINING 

Experience Level I (One Year or Less) = ^ 
Experience Level II (Two-Three Year^ Experience) =0 
Experience Level ril (More than Three Years) ^ O 



Figure 5 presents a graphic representation of the group differ- 
ences between level of training and performance on the Communication 
Index. 

Thus In considering the above analysis of data and Inspection 
of Figures 4 and 5, 1t becomes apparent that the Discrimination Index 
does not appear to differentiate on either factors of experience or 
tra1n1ngi while the Communication Index discriminates level of training 
only. 



11. SECONDARY HYPOTHESES 



To test the secondary hypotheses of the relationship of sex 
of the Individual with performance on Discrimination and Communication 
Indexes^ Point Blserial Correlation Coefficients were calculated between 
the above variables, 

(a) Hypothesis V Is supported (Table: 12). There 
IS no significant correlation between sex of 
the individual and measured level of performance 
on the Discrimination Index. 

(b) Hypothesis VI is supported (Table: 12), There 
Is no significant correlation between sex of 
the individual and measured level of performance 
on the Communication Index. 



TABLE 12 



POINT BISERIAL CORRELATIONS FOR SEX AND 
DISCRIMINATION - COMMUNICATION PERFORMANCE 



VARIABLE 1 


VARIABLE 2 


CORRELATION 


Sex 


Discrimination 


- 0.169 


Sex 


Communication 


0.020 



On the basis of Table 12 it is apparent that the correlation 
coefficient for the variable pairs do not meet statistical significance 
(minimum 'r' for p = .OS, is ,195). 

Whereas the correlation between sex and the Discrimination 
Index is not statistically significant (r = -0.169) it appears that 
the variance shared by the sex and Discrini1nation Index variables Is 
sufficient to form a'=factor. The factor analysis (see Table 15 
Ancmiary Findings) of all 16 variables used in this study showed 
that sax and pirformance on the Discrimination Index loaded on the 
same factor. Although not significant at p ^ .05 level, it appears that 
the males did tend to perform higher on the Discrimination Index than 
did the females. 

To test the sicondary hypotheses VII and VIII, a one-way analysis 
of variance was performid on the Large Thorndike Intelligence Test 
scores. 

(c) Hypothesis VII is supported. There is no 
significant relationship between Intilllgenci 

and measured level of D1scr1niinat1 on. Irrespective 
of training program or number of years of 
experience, 

(d) Hypothesis VI 11 Is supported. There 1s no 

ERIC 
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significant relationship between 1ntenigence 
and measured level of Coimuni cation. 
Irrespective of training program or number 
of years of experience. 

Table 13 indicates that no significant difference in IQ was 
demonstrated among any of five groups of social workers* 

The Verbal Intelligence Quotient variables was considered 
separately as there was some doubt whether the differences, if any, in 
performance on the two dependent variables (Discri ii nation and 
Communication) might not be attributable to differences in IQ of the 
subjects • The variable of IQ has been controlled for by showing 
(Table 13) that there were no significant differences among any of 
the groups on this variable. 

Since the groups did not differ on IQ there was no need to 
control this variable by resorting to analysis of co-variance. Hencet 
the analysis of variance model was chosen as an appropriate model for 
this study. 

TABLE 13. 

SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF IQ SCORES 
OBTAINED ON THE LORGE-THORNDIKE 
TEST OF INTELLIGENCE (VERBAL BATTERY) 

SOURCE MS DF F-RATIO PROBABILITY 

Between Levels 51.75 . 4 1.06 .382 

Error 48.88 89 



in. ANCILLIARY FINDINGS 
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A, Relationship Between Individual Performance on 
Discrimination Index with" that of Performance o n 
Communication Index ~ " 



Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients were calculated 
between each of the sixteen Communication variables with the total 
Discrimination score; as well the correlation coefficient between the 
total Communication score and the total Discrimination score was 
obtained (Table 14), 



TABLE 14 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE 16 VARIABLES OF 
COMMUNICATION AND DISCRIMINATION TOTAL SCORES 
AS WELL AS CORRELATION BETWEEN TOTAL DISCRIMINATION 
AND TOTAL COMMUNICATION SCORE 



COEFFICIENT* 



Communication Variable 1 with Dfs crimination Total --.310 

Communication Variable 2 with Discrimination Total -Uoi 

Communication Variable 3 with Discrimination Total -!417 

Communication Variable 4 with Discrimination Total -'.410 

Communication Variable 5 with Discrimination Total -!371 

Communication Variable 6 with Discrimination Total -!405 

Communication Variable 7 with Discrimination Total -.464 

Communication Variable 8 with Discrimination Total -,'248 

Communication Variable 9 with Discrimination Total -isss 

Communication Variable 10 with Discrimination Total -!490 

Communication Variable 11 with Discrimination Total -!457 

Communication Variable 12 with Discrimination Total -!323 

Cormtuni cation Variable 13 with Discrimination Total -!305 

Communication Variable 14 with Discrimination Total -!375 

Communication Variable 15 with Discrimination Total -!478 

Conmuni cati on Variable 16 with Discrimination Total «!404 

Total Communication score variable with 
Total Discrimination Variable: r - -.515 



* For df - 92, r ^ ,205 Is significant at the .OS level. 



As evidenced In Table 14 there Is a significant correlation 
between how subjects performed on the Discrimination Index and their 
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respective performance on the Communication Index. That is subjects 
who performed well on the Discrimination Index would also score well 
on the. Communication Index. 

Since the Discrimination score is a measure of deviance from 
the perfect or expert-rated score, this means that Individuals wi 
high Discrimination scores in fact deviated far from the perfect score, 
hence the negative correlation between the Discrimination ind Communica- 
tion score. 

In other words, the correlation is Interpreted such that 
individuals with high total Conmuni cation scores tend to have low 
Discrimination scores (regardless of sex). This indicates that 
individuals who scores closer to the ideal Discrimination value obtained 
higher Conmuni cation Scores. 

B. Instrument Factor Analysis of the 

16 C ommu n 1 c a 1 1 o h V a r 1 ah 1 e s , 
Discrimination Index and Sex 

The 16 Communication scores, Discrimination and sex were 
factor analyied to assess the dimensionality of the variables used in 
this study. 

From Table 15 It is apparent that two instrument factors were 
obtained, both of which are unrelated to sex; a third factor had loadings 
of sex and Discrimination, Indicating some shared variance among these 
two variables. None of the Conmuni cation Index variables loaded on this 
factor (See further discussion of sex variable and factor analysis: 11. 
Secondary Hypotheses). 

Further inspection of the Instrument factors reveals that the 
factors are not unl factors- there is considerable overlap in the form 
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of complex loadings and, therefore, one might be justified to include 
these variables into a single instrument for astimating Communication 
skills. It appears as though there is one general broad factor being 
measured; henne, the total Communication score (Table 10) is an accept^ 
able indicator of both factors 1n 1 and 2, which is being measured by 
the testing instrument. 



VARIABLE 



VARIABLE 



DIS. VAR. 

TOTAL COMM. 
VARIANCE 

SEX 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 



TABLE IS 

VARIMAX FACTOR TABLE FOR 16 COMMUNICATION 
VARIABLES, DISCRIMINATION TOTAL AND SEX 



COMMUNALITIES 



0.S22 
0.671 
0.636 
0.S13 
0.596 
0.573 
0.773 
0.529 
0.483 
0.764 
0.797 
0.623 
526 
0.726 
0.757 
0.656 

-0.452 
0.998 
0.857 



0 



0.306 


0.652 


0.056 


0.732 


0.363 


-0.065 


0.731 


0.300 


-o.m 


0.855 


0.275 


0.081 


0.344 


0.690 


0.041 


0.637 


0.400 


-0.086 


0.834 


0.224 


0.166 


0.488 


0.500 


-0.201 


0.260 


0.644 


-0.016 


0.798 


0.308 


0.180 


0.820 


0.347 


0.071 


0.408 


0.672 


0.069 


0.175 


0.698 


0.091 


0.808 


0.270 


0.027 


0.742 


0.454 


0.017 


0.695 


0.404 


0.095 


-0.429 


-0.310 


-0.415 


0.809 


0.585 


0.038 


-0.025 


-o.on 


0.925 
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CHAPTER V 

DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS OF HYPOTHESIS 
TESTING 

The data supported the initial primary hypothesis that In comp- 
arison of the performance of various groups of social workers (grouped 
according to type of background training) there were significant differ- 
ences 1n their measured levels of communication of facilitatlve conditions. 

This finding adds support to the contention that ability to 
provide facilitatlve behavior within the context of the helping relation- 
ship Is related to level and/or type of educational or training background 
of the helping person — 1n this case^ the social worker. Further it was 
found that social workers with graduate training 1n social work performed 
significantly higher, on the criterion measure, than did the other four 
groups (those with a Bachelors degree, community college diploma, non 
university / college training and first year trainees). Excluding the 
group with graduate training, the findings appear to support the recently, 
not uncommon, view of counselor and social work educators and researchers, 
that is, certain performance aspects considered necessary for the helping 
relationship do not appear peculiar to those with specified types of 
training program. The finding that Bachelors trained social workers did 
not perform significantly better than community college trained graduates, 
or those with Intermediate training or behavioral variables held to be a 
necessary condition for soda! work functioning, has Important Implications 
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for agencies relying on level of training as the only criterion for' 
silection* 

Students in the first year of social service training were found 
to not diffir significantly from those with undergraduate or comunity 
college training. Focusing on facilitatlve functioning ability, such a 
finding is not different from evidence provided by Carkhuff and Berenson 
In comparison studies with trainees with graduates (1967), 

The hypothesis that performance on Cormunication ability by the 
sample, when compared across the levels of experience, was not supported 
which suggests that experience as a predictor variable is less related to 
facultative functioning effictlvtness than hypothesiied (Carkhuff, 1969). 

While the hypotheses that performance on discrimination ability 
of facilitative conditions would reveal significant differences across 
levels of training and experience was not supported some interesting find- 
ings emerged from the investigation of the sex viriable and the relation- 
ship between Discrimination and Communicition scores within the Individual, 
It appears that sex is not an unrelated variable to performance on the 
criterion measures. Although the correlation (r = -.169) was not signif- 
icant at the p = .05 level of significance, the observed estimate suggests 
a tendency for males to perform higher on the Discrimination Index, than 
did females. This finding is of particular interest, and suggests 
further research is needed, as the weight of evidence which 1s available 
regarding sex differences associated with other related variables has 
suggested that females tend to be more accurate discriminators of 
interpersonal virlables than males (Cline, 1960). 

Findings of the present study Indicated the differences between 
the groups on the dependent variables were not due to differences 



in verbal intenigence, which appears consistent with the findings of 
comparisons of graduate trainees and lay personnel (Truax and Carkhuff , 
. 1967). 

Since the present study set out to investigate the relationship 
between specific variables and to provide Information about selected 
^ performance aspects of the products of different training and educational 
programs developed for the preparation of social workers, the study is 
exploratory and comparative in this context. That is, further research 
1s required to experimentally investigate the variables (experience and 
training) with performance on the criterion Indices to determine the 
nature of a causal relationship. The contribution of the present study 
Ties with having indicated certain prior conditions which "appear to be 
correlated with the dependent variables. Additionany the correlational 
data provided about the relationship between the two dependent variables 
reveals implications for the theoretical model from which the variables 
of Communication and Discrimination are an extension, as well as in 
terms of research vis-a-vis selection, instrumentation and essentially 
the question of predictive validity. 

The results of the study have implications for counselor prep- 
aration and practise, In addition to the initially stated concerns and . 
questions regarding the role aspects of the social worker attended to in 
the present study. Discrimination and Communication oT basic faciHtatlve 
conditions, as examined In this study have particular relevance for the 
teacher in the classroom as well as teacher education, and to a limited 
extent to all professional services necessarily dependent upon effactlve 
human relations. 
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A. Communication of Basic Facilitive Conditions 

As Indicated earlieri hypotheses I and III revealed that a 
significant difference in performance on the Carkhuff Communication 
Index was found. Social workers demonstrated differential performance 
levels on the criterion measure when grouped according to type of 
training or educational background. Considering the differences ^ it is 
observed that the social workers with graduate training (MSW) scored 
significantly higher than any of the other levels, with the exception of 
the Bachelors trained social workers when compared across the one year or 
less of experience categories. The remaining four levels of social work- 
ers did not differ significantly among themselves. Stated differently ^ 
it appears that those from programs other than graduate programs are 
functioning at the sanii leviT of communication ability regardless of 
length of time or experience 1n the fields the exception being that the 
Masters trained students were not functionally different in their level 
of performance from Bachelors trained personnel when assessed and comp- 
ared with the minimum level of experience classification, .It is inter- 
esting to note that when compared at the minimum level of experience 
(one year or less) there was a differences yet comparing the same two 
groups across all levels of experience they appear to come from the same 
population. 

The findings are not consistent with those of Truax and Carkhuff 
(1957) who determined that graduate trained personnel were found to be 
less communicative of facilitative conditions than persons with sub pro- 
fessional » Intermediate or beginning trainee status. The samples were 
taken from counselor personnel at the various levels. 

Conversely the present findings were somewhat consistent with the 
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findings of Minde §% (1971) who found that the untrained social 
workers scored significantly Inferior to MSW Social Workers on the 
personality characteristics related to effective social work skills. 
Also Minde found that the untrained social workers were judged by supers 
visors to be less effective clinicians than trained (graduate) social 
workers* The subjects in the Minde study were not unlike those 1n the 
present study in tenns of the role activities attended to In their work. 

It is interesting to note that individuals with undergraduate 
training are not functioning at different levels of facllitative behavior 
from the community college graduate or the non-professionany trained. 
This is a positive finding in terms of the expected goals of applied 
training programs of soda! service education. Thus, there was no 
difference among the groups whether universltyi college or non-university/ 
college trained. That is* personnal with no formal training were perform- 
ing as well on the Communication Index as individuals with Bachelors 
degrees. Likewise graduates of cormiunlty colleges 1n this study func- 
tioned as well as university trained personnel with bachelors degrees. 

The findings of performance differences when comparing MSW 
personnel with the other four groups is positive 1n light of the extensive 
length of training required at the graduate level. Possibly the emphasis 
on both academic and casework practicum activities are related in an 
additive sense to level of Comniunication performance with the MSW subjects. 
In the present study It was observed that the graduates of the indicated 
colleges were significantly different than the graduate group, and this 
is not consistent with the expectations at the college level (McLellans 
1968 and Anthony, 1968). 

Since much of the literature (Carkhuffi 1969 and Carkhuff and 



Berenson, 1967) predicted that trainees would perform as well or 
better than graduates of specified training programs it is important 
to consider that many of the research studies conducted tended to 
involve only lay trained and trained personnel. Many of the compara- 
tive studies carried out did not involve products of graduate 
training programs - often undergraduate only. Although not consistent 
with the Carkhuff contention of lowered functioning level of the 
graduate student, (a function of graduate training), the present 
findings tend to reflect the findings of Boy & Pine (1968) who, in 
a similar design to the present research project, conducted a cross- 
sectional study across level of training, and on not dissimilar 
criterion scales found that functioning level of the sample groups 
increased with graduate training. However, differences between 
individuals of less than graduate training were not significant. 
Given this consideration, in addition to those mentioned earlier, 
the performance level of the personnel was not unexpected. 

It is important to note, exclusive of the graduate trained 
personnel, the functioning levels indicated no differences at the 
accepted level of significance. The findings at this level of 
comparison lend support to studies of' others comparing trained and 
untrained workers; I.e. graduates of university programs were not 
more effective than first year freshmen (Bergin & Solomon, 1963| 
Melloh, 19645 Baldwin and Lee, 1966| and Carkhuff, 1969). 

The findings of differential functioning on the criterion 
measures in the direction of favouring the graduate trained worker 
are to be expected according to Armitage (1971). According to the 
above mentioned author, "there will be a difference between the 



types of competence shown by graduates of the different levels of 
social service education (p. 182)." The grounds for the assuription 
are that there should be a difference between the results of a 4-6 
year period of university, post-high school education and the results 
of a 1-3 year period of non-university, post high-school education. 

It may be that the differences observed between the graduate 
trained and the non graduate school tained are "that the university 
programs are more agreed amongst themselves as to their objectives, 
and are more experienced in providing social service education. (Armita 
1971, p. 183)." 

The fact that differences occurred in the groups across 
training differences but not differences in experience tends to add 
support to the findings of others, e,g. Minde (1971) who found that 
length of work experience along with age was not related to on the 
job effectiveness. Also concurrent with findings of the present study 
have been comparative studies in the field of counseling (Strupp, 
1960; Carkhuff and Truax, 1965| Truax and Carkhuff, 1967). However, 
when compared with the studies focusing on level of functioning of 
experienced and non-experienced, others such as Mullen, and Abeles 
(1970) and Abeles (1962) found results favoring the experienced 
worker. The research evidence regarding the experience variable and 
its relationship appears, at present, both inadequate and contradictory 
(Plowman, 1967 and Cannon and Carkhuff, 1969). Although it is 
extremely hazardous to speculate about the lack of group differences 
according to experience and inexperience, it is worthwhile to note 
a slight trend towards higher mean functioning appears to occur with 
the non experienced. Perhaps comparison on related experience Is 



less easy to coiitrol for than training level and background. Ideally, 
future research could involve experimental manipulation of the experience 
variable, although time periods with specified characteristics would be 
difficult to estdblish. 

B. Discrimination of Basic Facilitative Conditions 

As evidenced by the testing of hypotheses II and IV, measured 
level of performance on the Carkhuff Discrimination Index was not found 
to be significantly different across the various levels of training. 

Although the differences in the groups were significant at the 
.09 and .07 level on the first two tests of significance, the .05 level 
of significance was not achlaved. Direction to the trendy however, is 
given by inspection of the group means (Table 10). It is observed that 
the group means on Discrimination rank In ascending order from level IV 
(college-trained) to level I (MSW trained). Although not significant, 
it appears that the significant differtnces observed 1n Communication 
scores are also reflected In the various group performances according to 
measured level of Discrimination. Such a mirron'ng in trend of the 
Discrimination scores is further supported In the investigated relation- 
ship between Discrimination and Communication, discussed later in the 
Ancilliary Findings. 

The trend In performance of mean discimlnatlon suggests that 
further research must be conducted Into discimlnatlon abnity and in what 
way or to what degree this abnity Is related to Communication ability. 
The findings presented from the testing of Hypothesis IX seem to add 
support to the findings evidenced In the trend of group Discrimination 
scores. 

It appears that Discrimination ability Is less .elated to training 
than Communication, on the basis of this study. Carkhuff (1969a) may have 
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a possible explaiiation 1n that the Discrimination of facnitatlve 
behaviors "is a more passive phenomenon and Communication is a more active 
one (p. 84)." 

The findings of the present study are similar to an earlier study 
conducted by Conklin (1968). It was found that in the area of discrim- 
ination ability, counsalors with more experience did not score signif- 
icantly different on specific judging accuracy measures than those with 
less experience. 

It may be that Discrimination performance described by Carkhuff 
is not dissimilar to other interpersonal accuracy skills, and hence may 
be less rilated to experience or education, but possibly is more a 
funt-tion of specific cognitive styles, e.g. open mindedness or perceptual 
accuracy. Level of research to date has not sufficiently established 
whether discrimination can be successfully taught. 

Considering Discrimination performance and training or educational 
background, it is worth cornparlng the findings of the present study with 
studies in the area of Interpersonal perception, as the latter ability is 
clearly related to the Discrimination ability specified by Carkhuff, 
Sawatzky (1968) conducted a study employing griduate and undergraduate 
students whose task was to discriminate among both visual and verbal cues. 
No differences on the film tests with the students of differing educational 
levels were found. 

Employing the discrimination of inttrpersonil sensitivity measures 
to counselors who were divided according to training level, Conklin (1968) 
found that there was no differential effects on Interpersonal judging 
accuracy when type of training was considered. 
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C, Sex and Performance on the Communi cation and 
Discrimination Indices 

The lack of a significant correlation between each of the 
interpersonal variables and sex showed no support for hypotheses V and VI. 

Hypothesis V postulated a significant correlation between the 
variables of sex and the criterion measures of Discrimination and 
Communi cation* and testing of that hypothesis revealed that^ to a small 
degreej a relationship was evidenced, but not at a significant level. 
Thus it would appear that had the absolute value of correlation between 
sex and the criterion measure been high enough (>.19S)s then consideration 
of sex as a predictor variable of level of helper offered conditions 
would have been more probable. Although the test of correlation was not 
significant at the specified level for Cormunlcation and sex (r ^ ,020) 
and it was found that for Discrimination and sex r - ,169 (minimal level 
for significance was .195) ^ the factor analysis revealed that the variance 
shared by the sex and Discrimination Index variable was sufficient to 
form a factor. The factor analysis showed that sex and performance on the 
Discrimination Index loaded on the same factor, implying that males may 
perform higher on this variable. This finding suggests a difference from 
the results obtained by Conklln (1968), Sawatiky, (1968) and Carkhuff and 
Berenson (1967) who found that if any differences existed at all, females 
were higher. Conklln (1968) maintained that females were more perceptive 
of verbal cues in a variety of social situations. 

The finding, though not significant, 1s Interesting in light of 
the theory, as well as pointing to future research In the area of sex 
differences* According to Carkhuff and Berenson (1967) the facllltativi 
conditions specified by the theoretical model tend to be more specific to 
social responses of the female role. Hence findings in the other 
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direction or none at all would be less surprising than the present 
results. Although the findings of Cline (1964) indicated women were - 
slightly higher, the differences were not significant. 

D, Intelligence and Performance on the 

Communt cation and Discrimination Indices 

As evidenced by hypotheses VII and VIII there was uO significant 
difference among the groups on measured verbal intelligence. 

Intelligence 1s often considered the predictor variable via 
scholastic aptitude and success^ and in the area of functioning level of 
facllltative behavior the evidence is uncertain regarding a functional 
relationship between the two variables. According to Carkhuff (1968) the 
professional training programs are dominated by highly intellective indices 
of selection, primarny grade point average (QpP^A,), complimented by. 
Graduate Record Examination performance. Although a relationship has 
been suggested between Intellective indices and level of functioning, 
other findings show that the two variables do not covary within a broads 
but restrictedi range of intelligence. To determine if a relationship 
existed^ the analysis of variance test of differences was carried out on 
verbal I.Q. scores. Since the groups did not differ significantly on 
I,Q,i but did on the Communication Index, it would appear that intelli- 
gence would not be valid predictor variable of success, at least in the 
area of facllltative conditions* The present findings are consistent 
with other theoretical bases and findings of Truax and Carkhuff (1967) • 

If Intelligence Is not related to expertise (beyond a necessary 
level ) In this area of Interpersonal funct1on1ngi the implications are 
Important, not only for continued research on this variablei but also for 
selection and training as well. As Truax and Carkhuff have pointed out 
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(1967), most selection and admission criteria involve intellective 
criteria. Thus futuri research is necessary to determine the predictive 
validity of such selection riquirements by employing basic experimental 
designs with follow-up assessment. 

As the non-graduate trained personnel were not significantly 
different from the graduate (MSW) trained group, it appears that the 
non-graduate trained are competing successfully (in terms of performance 
on criterion measures) with the uppir percentile of the population on the 
intelligence variable. This is not, too surprising since the standards 
and requirements of the non-graduate school programs for social work 
preparation are necessary. Earlier in the initial stages of program 
development, such findings would be less likely, 

E. Minimal Levels of Facnitative^ Conditions 

- - - f 

Admittedlyi this study was not designed to compare sociaT workers 
with other categories of helpers; however, it is interesting to note, when 
we consider the data (although based; to a large extent, on poorly 
designed studies provided by Carkhuff, 1969a) describing level of func- 
tioning of other professional groups (e.g. Ph.D. 's. in clinical or coun- 
seling psychology), it becomes apparent that, in general, social workers 
perform about as well on the criterion measures. 

None of the groups examined in the present study achieved a 3.0 
level of functioning, held by Carkhuff to be necessary for minimal 
effectiveness. The indicated author maintained that if the hilper is 
providing the facllitative conditions at a measured level of less than 
3.0 across all dlininsloni a subtractivi or detracting effect occurs in 
the relationship results. 

However^ this cannot be indicative of inferior ability, as the 



evidence suggests the 3.0 level is rather arbitrary. It can, although, 
be reasonably argued that it would be better for helping personnel to 
function at 'high' rather than 'low'levelsj but there is little support 
for advocating adoption of the 3.0 level of a cut off point, rather than, 
say, 2.5 or 3.5. Further research needs to explore this issue. In the 
event that the minimal level of effectiveness 1s_ demonstrated to be 3.0, 
it would imply that all helping professions that have been explored would 
benefit from further training. 

Although this study showed that the graduate trained social 
workers are statistically more facilitative (as measured by the Carkhuff 
Discrlmination/Conimunication Indices) thananyof the other groups, it 
cannot be concluded that they are functionally more effective in terms 
of client improvement. It is expected that this would be the case 
because, as discussed in Chapter 11, scores on the specified indices are 
fairly well correlated with counselor effectiveness-, however, the only 
true test of this conclusion would be to actually measure and compare 
client Improvement of all fine groups (such an undertaking is an inter- 
esting possibility for future research). It is possible however to say 
that the groups are different in terms of the probability of providing 
differencial levels of facilitative e)^press1ons In the casework helping 
relationship. 

F« The Relationship Between Comrnunicatlqn 
and Discrimtnation " " 

The correlation between performance of Communication and 

Discriminatfon was significant at the p - .01 level indicating a linear 

relationship between the variables. The correlation, when Interpreted as 

the degree of relation, Is relatively impressivei however, 1t is less so 
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whin one is concerned with estimating on variable (Communication) from 
knowledge of another - in this case Discrimination. The findings have 
implications for the predictive validity of the Discrimination Scale in 
selecting high Communicators. The predictive validity is r = -.515. 
Interpretation of this estimate of the 'r' indicates there 1s a tendency 
for Conmunication performance to increase for an individual as Discrim- 
ination performance increases and vice versa. The present findings are 
not supported by the previous work of Carkhuff (1969). 

Such findings 5 considered in conjunction with further research, 
may have direct Implications for selection of persons who are functioning 
at various levels of interpersonal effectiveness. 

II. ANCILLARY FINDINGS 

The evidence for validity and reliability of the instrumentation 
appears established and acceptable (Chapter III)^ however, the invest- 
igator was Interested in further examining the nature of the principle 
components being assessed on the basis of the Discrimination and Commun- 
ication Indices. Instrument Factor Analysis was applied to the 16 
Communication Variables, the Discrimination Index and Sex. Such Inform- 
ation might Increase the evidence surrounding the construct validity of 
the instrument. The fact that two instrument factors were obtained 
suggests there are two underlying constructs which relate to performance 
on the observable Communication Index score, and to a lesser extent are 
related to the Discrimination Index score. Of course since this analysis 
was not one of the a priori purposes of the study, it still remains to 
Identify and name the two factors. Future resiay^ch along the lines of 
factor analysis would a116w estimating the scores on the Communication and 
Discrimination scales from knowledge of the underlying variables or 

o 

ERIC 
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constructs. 

In addition, the third factor indicated loadings cn Discrimination 
and Sex which suggests that the variance shared by these two variables 
indicates that males tended to perform higher on Discrimination than did 
females. This relationship requires further Investigation with greater 
populations, as the correlation evidenced in hypotheses VIII was not 
significant; however, the factor analysis of the variables suggests a 
possible relationship. 

Finally, the factor analysis showed that there was considerable 
overlap among the factors, hence the total Communication score appears 
an acceptable Indicator instrument. 

III. CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

Research has been needed and still is required in the area of the 
helper (counselor or social worker) and his behavior vis-a-vIs the 
interview situation and, subsequently, the relationship of this counselor 
behavior and outcome effectiveness. This study makes a cont" butlon 
related to the above In that the study sought to provide information about 
level of functioning on the facllltatlve behavior dimensions (specified 
by Carkhuff) of various identified products of the spicified training 
programs, Since the study was exploratory and descrlptlvi in design — 
its purpose was to advance the Information regarding the relationship 
between performance on the criterion measures (Discrimination and 
Communication) and level of training and experlenci with these bahavioral 
characteristics of the counstlor, 

Also, Information has been provided about the relationship between 
sex and performance. Repll cation of the study 1s suggested with the 
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involvement of trainees of each of the four levils of training as well 
as the experlinced. Follpwing from that it would seein that to ditetmine 
a causal effect from training to performance and experience, an exper- 
imental pre-post treatment design would be necessary. 

As indicated earlier, the evidence provided regarding minimal 
level of functioning is not, in the view of the author, complete. It 
would seem that the information regarding overall level of functioning 
on the criterion measures cannot have useful meaning until the norms have 
been empirically established for this particular population in terms of 
effectiveness of social work outcome. 

Although it is possible to compare performance of social workers 
from this study with other professionals^ e,g, nurses, teacherSi etc** 
direct interpretation 1s difficult across studies. Future investigation 
would benefit from establishing direct comparisons across helping profes- 
sions, ' ■ . . ' 

In addition to the above mentioned limitations , another lies 1n 
the difficulty In controlling precisely the criteria of training level and 
experience. Further research might carry out a study where gross differ- 
ences in the two variables could be precisely examined both qualitatively 
as well as quantitatively. Since the present study employed a nominal 
classification for trainings future research might use ordinal scaling to 
achieve greater precision. 

To move from the eKploratory phase of having demonstrated prior 
conditions and performance on the criterion miasuresi experimental 
research^ whirein the two variables could be manipulatedt would be 
necissary to detirmine the extent of the functional or causal relationship 
between the predictor variables. On the basis of the present study, it 
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was observed that the products of various training programs performid 
differantlany on selicted performance aspects of intirpersonal function 
Ing, (having controllid for the variables of experience, sex, and Intel- 
ligence), thus suggesting a prior condition related to performance may 
be type or level of training. There is no reason, on the basis of the 
present study to suggest a relationship exists between criterion per- 
formance and experience. 

The author has determined a difference in the sample when divided 
according to training level which suggests a relationship between the 
variables; however^ due to the design, objectives and instrumentation 
of the study the author 1s not suggesting estimating performance ability 
from knowledge of training, nor is he implying a causal relationship. In 
order to determine the type of relationship between training programs, 
along with other variables. It w^ould be necessary to design research 
along the experimental lines already Indicated. 

Whether differences in performance are a function of situational 
or selection factors rather than of training effects can. only be totally 
resolved by employing an experimental design in which subjects are ran- 
domly assigned to various training programs, pre- and post-tested after 
a specified period of time and subsequently traced with a follow-up 
assessment. This would be an NB recommendation for future research in 
order to answer this question more completely. The present study focused 
only on the products of various training programs. It Is, however, the 
author's contention that the differences In measured levels of perfor- 
mance are more likely a function of training than of selection, Truax 
and Carkhuff (1967) have produced evidence demonstrating that most 
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selection criteria for admission to graduate schools are intillectives 
rather than interpersonal ones. 

Thus, although the generalliations from the present study are 
limited, the study does suggest the variable of training must be examined 
more closely than in the past as a related variable to facilitatlve 
interpersonal functioning. More specifically, this has implications for 
the Alberta social work training programs. 

Given the findings of differences between the M*SiW* personnel 
and the other four non-graduate trained groups would add support to the 
contention that in order to Improve and further strengthen programs 
offered by the non-graduate programs, the Department of Social Wei fare ^ 
at the University of Calgary has initiated a program of in-service train- 
ing for social workers at various centres 1n Alberta* Thus direct bene- 
fits from the graduate programs are able to be translated to the personnel 
of other training programs. 

The performance aspect of the social worker focused on In this 
study (Communication and Discrimination) is one Important component 
activity for effective functioning in the social work role. Although 
one cannot predict total effectiveness on the basis of knowledge of Just 
one variables 1t appears that the provision of specific facllltative 
behaviors 1s a necessary, but not sufficient^ condition for helper (social 
worker) effectiveness. That iS| high proficiency functioning on other 
variables related to role effectiveness would necessarily have to exist 
to provide overall social worker effectiveness. The information obtained 
from the present comparative study has Indicated the functioning level 
on specified Interpersonal variables, demonstrated necessary for the social 
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mrker to be effective. Future research is needed and should folloiv the 
present investigation's comparative approach with intent to study level 
or degree of existence of these other specified variables, also related 
to competence, e.g. problem solving or decision making abilities, know- 
ledge and skill level of therapy or counseling systems, analysis and 
synthesis performance (Kinanen, 1971, and Armltage, 1971). Before further 
research is possible of a comparative type vis-a-vis these 'other' in- 
dicated variables, greater agreement Is needed on which of these 'other' 
variables characterlM competence In the social worker. The functions 
under examination cannot be described and differentiated in a way that 
commands wide spread agreement. Not only are studies to evaluate compe- 
tence across differentially trained groups going to be difficult, but 
also any assertion of competence can be negated by indicating that some 
particular behavioral aspect should or should not have been included 
(Armltage, 1971). 

A final consideration which relates to future Investigation as 
well as social work effectiveness, has to do with the question of social 
work and administration. ' It is interesting to consider that those with 
graduate training would also be highly effective administrators. Leading 
from this, further research might compare personnel who are high function- 
ing (In terms of the Carkhuff Indices) with those who are low functioning 
on administration effectiveness. This would seem to be an important ques- 
tion, as conventionally it Is those who possess M.S.W, training who are 
the individuals selected for administrative functions. 

One important implication of this study has to do with trainee 
supervision In the field. It is necessary for the personnel who teach 
others how to provide high levels of faci litatlons to <:n functioning at 
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high levels thamselves (Carkhuffp 1969)* Therefore thi M,S,W.'s would 
seem to be the most logical candidates to undertake this teaching and 
supervisory role. Such a function could concilvably be accomplished 
through the vehicles of inservice training programs and supervised 
p r act ic urns. 

The major value of the present study is that it relates directly 
to a characteristic believed to be necessary for effectiveness of all 
social workers. Theoretical positions and available evidence provided 
by the social work profession Indicated^ that among all of the components 
necessary for competence, consensus Is highest that interpersonal skills 
constitute the most primary and essential characteristics of the social 
worker (Halmos, 1966; Craig ^ 1971; and Truax and Carkhuff, 1967), 

Not only has research into the Interspersonal variables 1n general 
been sought after, but specif ically the dimensions assessed by the Carkhuff 
model appear more appropriate to the social work relationship. For ex- 
ample. In development of a training model in helping social workers to 
become effective helping peoplei Craig (1971) concluded: 

The challenge to us now is to face the results of recent research 
concerning the nature of helping relationships. It is not known 
that no matter how elaborate the training or experience, unless 
we have and are able to provide the core relationship Ingredients 
of warmth, empathys and genu1nesS| our helping Is ineffective or 
perhaps even harmful (p* 153), 

For Kinaneni trie criterion measure of Discrimination and Commun- 
ication (Carkhuff) reflect and account for the greatest proportion of 
the social worker required abiHtyi According to Kinanei (1971) ^ the three 
basic kinds of competence that are needed In social work are: (a) analy- 
tical (b) decision making and (c) interpersonal. Having specified and 
oparationalized the three major skill areas the authori having studied 
the discrimination and communication dimensions according to Carkhuff, 
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has postulatid that discnminatlon is synonoinous with the analytical skill 
and communication with the interpersonal domain, separated above, This comp» 
arabiiity is even more significant to the findings of the present study 
when it is acknowledged that the Canadian Welfare Council's report on per- 
sonnel in 1964 recognized the three categories as descriptive of the social 
work function. 

This study is viewed as one of the several necessary studies which 
are required to explore and investigate certain aspects of social worker 
functioning and educational or program backgrounds, Also the study bears 
relationship to the degree of validity of certain assumptions needed to 
be further tested. The results of the present study ^ although specific 
to only the interpersonal component^ having according to Kinanen (1971) 
direct value to testing ah important and recently pervasive belief that 
"graduates .of these programs (community college and undergraduate) are 
Just as effective as the graduates from post graduate programs, for giv- 
ing sufficient competence for beginning social work practice, (p, 186)," 

According to social work educators like Armitage (1971) * research 
to assess the degree of skill present from graduates of differing educa- 
tional programs is necessary for determining the efficacy of the various 
professional and subprofessional programs emerging at. present, Armitage 
(1971) has addressed himself specifically to this question » and has 
pointed out the dramatic Increase in social work manpower over the last 
five years. According to the Canada wide survey, the total annual output 
of social services has Increased 500 percenti Not only has there been a 
significant increase in gross numbersi but also 1n the number and levels 
of social service education. It is in r*eflection to such evidence that 
Armitage (1971) has cilled for research into detarminlng what are the 
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competence levels in various task areas of the graduates of these several 
training levels. Further^ the question of "who is competent for what?" 
Is dependent on extensive investigation of this question. 

Untn studies s not unlike the present onei along with other 
related studies have been carried out, the confusion regarding the comp- 
etence of variously educated social workers will remain (Kinanent 1971) 
along with the ramifications resulting from this confusion in terms of 
training and employment considerations,. 

The relevance of the present investigation to the crucial questions ^ 
surrounding competence and training and implications for future research 
is best summarized by Kinanen, "I also suggest that until clearer correl- 
ation between different educational programs and social work competence 
is established we should not lock differentially educated social workers 
Into arbitrarily determined status positions in social work hierarchy, 
but allow for a variety of experimental programs to emerge in which the 
competence of the workers will be tasted in cooperation with and In 
contrast to differentially educated workers (1971, p, 188)," 
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Descriptive Data Information Sheet 



Training/Educational Background beyond High School (if applicable, 
please indicate all degrees ^dl pi omas, certificates^ etc.) 



Related experience (please indicate length of social work experience 
or other work experience related to social work; please specify) 



Sex of Respondent: 

Male I I Female 
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to Help StlmuluB Exgresa lons 
, DIRECTIONS 



The following excerpts represent 16 stimulus expressions; that is expressions 
by a helpee of feeling and content in different problam areas. In this 
case^ the same helpee is involved In all instances. 

You may conceive of this helpea not necessarily as a formal client but almply 
as a person who has come to you in time of need* 

We would like ^ you to respond as 
you would if someone cane to you seeking assistance In a time of distress t 
Write down your response after the number 1. In forrouiatlng your responses 
kc^.p in mind those that the helpee can use effecclvely in his ow^ life. 



In sumnary ^ formulate reiponses to the person who has come to you for help. 
The following range of helpee expressions can easily come in the first 
contact: or first few contacts; however , do not attempt to relate any one 
expre&sion to a previous expression. Simply try to formulate a meaningful 
response to the helpee 's Immediate expression* 



Date 



. 1 COMMUmCATlOS ASSESSMEST 

Excerpt f 

HElpee: Gee, I'm so disappointed, I thought wc could get along togelh*^ 
and you (Hjuld* hflp me. We don't seem to ba getting any%^'Iirfr 
You don't uncierstand mc. You don't know I'm here. I don't rvci* 
think you t uru for me, Vou dfin't hear ma when I talk. You Kvm 
to he somewhere vise. Yoiir responses are indej^ndent of anythni£ 
I huvc to S'dy. I don't know where to turn. I'ni just so-^Mioggone it^ 
I don't know what Vm going to do, but I know you can t help me. 
There just is no hopa. 

/ RESPONSE: _^_„______ 



iiELPEEi Who do you think you are? You call yourself a tharapisti Damn, 
here I am spilUng my guts out and all you do ii l^k at the dock. 
You don t hear what I say. Your rasponsei are not attunad to what 
Vm saying, I never heard of such therapy. You are supposed to ba 
helping me. You are so wrapped up in your world vou don't hear 
s thing Vm saying. You don't give me the time. Th^ niinuta the hour 
fa up you push ma out the door whether I have, something im- 
portant to say or net. I— ah~it mak^ me so God damn mad! 

1^ RESPONSE: 



E:£Cerpt i 

IceLpFCE: They wave that degree up like it's a pot of gold at the and Ae 
r^Linbow. I used to tliink that, too, until I triad it. Im happy b^g 
a housa\\ ife; I don't care to get a de^ea. But the people I amciatf 
\%ith, the first thing they ask is where did you get your drnffm^ I 
answer, doni't have a de^ee,*' Christ, they l^k at you like you 
are some sort of a freaky soma backwoodsman your husband ^Ati 
up ^long the way. They actually believe that paopla wtfi dapaei 
' oja batter. In fact, 1 think they are worse. Tva found a lot peopk 
\^1thout degrees that are a hell of a lot smart ar Aan th^^ peopfc* 
They think that just because they have dap-eas Aay are somtfi^K 
fpecial These poor kids that think they have to go to ooUage of 
thay are ruined. It saems that wa are trying to paiq^trata a fraud 
©n these kids. If no degree, they think thay will end up digging 
ditches the rest of their lives. They are looked down upon. That 
Biakej hne sick. 



/, RESPONSE I 
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Excerpt ^ 

iffiLPEE- It's not an easy thin^ to talk about. I ^leis the heart or the prob^ 
len^i is sort of a sexual problem, I never thought 1 would hava this 
of problem. But I find myself not getting the fulflllnient 1 vaed 
to It s not as enjoyable — ^for my husband either, although we 
discuss it. I used to enjoy and look for%vard to making love. I uied 
f.i have an orgasm but I don't any more, I can't ramembtt' the kst 
time I wa^ satisfied, I find myself being attracted to other mm and 
^vv"indering what it vvnuld be like to go to bed with them. I don't 
kj^ow what this means. Is this symptomatic of our whole illation- 
ship as a marriage? Is something %VT0ng vHth me or ui? 



RESPONCE: 



HELPEE- I'm so plaased Nvidi the Jdds. Thay ire doing just marvaIiAi«y. 

^ey have done so well at school and at home; tiiey get along 
together. It's amazing. I never thought they would. Thr^ sem 
a little older. They play together better and they enjoy eaA oth^ 
and I enjoy them, Life has berame so mueh easier. Its really g 
joy to raise three boys, I didn't think it would be. rm just so pleasri 
and hopeful for the future. For them and for us. Iff just peati I 
can't believe it. It's marvelous^ 

f RESPONSE: 



mLfmmi I finally found somebody I can really get along wiA. There i$ no 
pretenUpusness about them at aU. They are real and they under- 
stand me. I can be mysalf with them, I don't have to worry about 
what I say and that they might take me %^ong, bemuse I do 
somettaea say things that don't come out the way that I wMt them 
to. I don't have to worry that they are going to critiei^ me. TTiey 
ire just man^lous p^plel I just can't wait to be with them. For 
on^ I actually enjoy going out and interacting, 1 didn*t think I 
could ever find people like this again. I can really be myielf, It's 
a wonderful f^bng not to have people critici^ng you for 
everything you say that doesn't agree with them. They wtm warm 
uid undaritanding and I just love them! It's just mwelous, 

RESPONSE* 



I love my children and my hu =nd ind I Uko doing most houit» 
hold things. They get boring at times but on the whole I think 
it can b€ a very rewarding thing at timai. I don^t miss working, 
goiflg to the office every day. Most women complain of being just 
a housawifa and just a mother. But then, again, I worider if there 
is more for me, Others say there has to be. I really don't know. 

L RESPONSE' 



Etoerpt 2 

KELFEE: SUence. {Moving about in chair) 

RESPONSEr 



Excerpt ^ 

muPEZi Vm really axdtcd the way things m gping at hooie wi4 my 
husband. It's just amazing. We gat along great tc^ether now. 
Sexually, I didn't ktiow wa could be that happy, 1 didn't Imow 
anyone ^uld be that happy. It s just marvelousl I*m Just so plMltd, 
I don't know what else to say. 

RESPONSE: . . . . 



HeLfesi I get so frustrated and furloui with my daughter. I just dpn*t know 
what to do with her. She is bflght and sensitive^ but damn, she hai 
some chargcteristici that make ma so on edge. I can't handle it 
sometimes. She just— I feel myself getting more and more anpyl 
She won't do what you tell her to. She tests Umits^ like mad, I 
i^^m and yall and lose control and think there is something wrong 
with me~rm not an understanding mother or something. Damn! 
What potentiall What she could do with what ihe has* There are 
times she dc^sn't need what she's got. She gets by too eheaply. I 
jiyrt don't Imow what to do with her. Then she so nice and 

then^ toy, she can be as ornery as she can be. And then I scream 
mnd yell and I'm about ready to llam her acfDSi tfie room, I don't 
like to feci this way, I don't know what to do >i^th it. 



A RESPONSE: 
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Kiempt II 

iriLPEii He IS ridiGulous! Everything has to be done when he wanu to do St. 

Hie way he wants it done. It's as if nobody eUe exists. It's aveiy- 
thing he wants to do. There is a range of things I have to do. Not 
fiist be a housewife and take care of the kid.^* Oh no, 1 have to 
do his typing for him» errands for him. If I don't do it right away. 
Vm stupid-— rm not a good wife or something stupid like that. I 
have an identity of my own and Vm not going to have it wrappri 
up in him. It makes me— it infuriates mel I want to punch him 
right in the mouth. What am I going to do? W^o doei he iWiJe 
ha lSi anyway? 

/ RESPONSE: 



Etcsfpt jj^ 

helfee: Vm really excitcdl We are going to California, I'm going to have 
a second laa^e on life. I found a marvelous job* It*s p^atl It*i so 
great, I can't believe it*s hnie— its so great! I have a Secretarial 
job. I can be a mother and can have a pajt time job which I thirUc 
I will enjoy very much. 1 can be horne when the kids get hasm 
from school It's too good to be true, It's so exciting. New hor^ons 
are unfolding, I Just can't wait to get started. It i ^wtl 

RESPONSE* 



ExcBTpt 13 

HELFEE: I'm SO thrilled to have found a counselor like you, I idn't kno^' 
any e^cisted. You seem to understand me so welL It's Jwt gr^tl 1 
feel Uka I'm ^ming alive again. I have not felt Uke this in m bng. 



RESPONSE: 
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taLPisi I don't know if I am right or wong fteUng Uie way I do. But I ^■ 
find myself withdrawing from people. 1 don't seem to sociiliza and 
play their stupid little games any more. I get upset end come home 
depressed and have headaches, It seenis all so suporflcial There 
a time when I used to get along with everybady, Eveiybody 
s^d, "Isn't ihe wonderful She gets along with everybody. Every* 
body likes her.'' I used to think that waj something to be reilly 
proud ofp but that was who I w^ at that time. Z had no depth. I 
was what the crowd wanted me to be — the particular poup I was 
with. 



mLFCE: Gee, those people! UTio do they think they are? I just Wit rtind 
interaeting with them any more. Just a bvmch of phDni^ Ttey 
leave me so frustrated. They make me so anniDus, 1 gat mg^ 
Envsflf, I dont even want to be bothered Hith tii&m any mm. I 
\ust wish I could be honest with them ^d tell Aem aD to to 
belli But I guess I jiM can't do it 

/ RESPONSE I 



Escerpt /t 

mLPEii Sometime I question my adequacy of railing three boysi espedally 
the baby, I call him the baby=wellj he ii the l^t I can't have any 
morBp $0 I know I kept him a baby longer thin the others, He 
won't let anyone else do thingi for him. If someone elje opens the 
d<KiT he says he wants Mommy to do it. If he cbses the dsmt I 
have to open it. 1 encourage this. I do it I don't know it Mm fa 
ripht or ^iTong. He insists on sleeping with me €veiy night and I 
allviw it And he $^y% when he grows up he won't do It any mofe. 
R^cht now he is my baby and I don't diicourage this much. I don't 
kni%\s\ if this comes mit of my needs or if I'm making t^ mu^ out 
of the situation or if this v^'ill handicap him when he gc^es to i^iot-^ 
breaking away from Mamma, Is it gotfig to be a traumatie 
ence for him? Is it something Vm creating for him? I do wony wme 
about my chilc^en than I think most mothefs do. 

L RESPONSE I 
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C^arkhuf f Discrimination of Helper Responsea 
to Helpee Stlmulug EKpresslonB 

DIRECTIONS 

The following excerpts involve a number of helpee stimulus expresilons 
and In turn a number of helper responses. There are 16 expressions by helpeea 
of problems, and in responie to each expression there are four possible 
helper responses , 

These helpees can be considered to be helpees in very early contacts. They 
may not be formal helpees. They may simply be people who sought the help of 
another person in a time of need. In this sample the same helpee and the 
same helper are involved. 

You may rate these excerpts keeping in mind that those helper responses which 
the helpee can employ moat effectively are rated the higheat. 

The facilitator Is a person who is living effectively himself and who discloses 
himself in a genuine and constructive fashion in response to others. He 
comunicates an accurate CTipathlc understanding and a respect for all of the 
feeltngs of other persons and guides dlscusilons with those persons Into 
specific feelings and experiences. He comunlcates confidence In what he is 
doing and is spontaneous and intense. In addition, while he Is open and 
flexible in his relations with others, in his conmlcment to the welfare, of the 
other person he is quite capable of active, assertive, and even confronting 
behavior when it is appropriate ^ 

Vou will read a number of excerpts taken from therapy sessions. Rate each 
excerpt 1,0, 1,5, 2,0, 2.5, 3,0, 3,5, 4,0, 4,5, or 5,0, using the following 
continuuiD. 



10 



1.5 



2.5 



None of 
rtif se condi- 
tioni are 
communi- 
Cited Id any 
noticeable 
degree in the 
person. 



3.0 



Somf of the 
conditioni 
are com- 
munieated 
and some are 
not 



All of the 
GOnditioni 
are com- 
niunjcated 
at a mini* 
mally faeJIi- 
tative level 



3J 



4.0 



4.9 



All of the 

CDnditioni 
are com- 
municated, 
and some are 
communU 
cited fully. 



AH of the 
conditions 
are fully 
communi- 
cated simul- 
taneously 
and con- 
tinually, 



Date 



iffiLPEE^ I love my children and my husband and I like doing mort house* 
hold thingi. They get boring at times but on the whok I thmk it 
can be a very rewarding thing at times, I don't miss working, goin| 
to the office every day, Most women complain of bemg Just a hou«- 
wife and Just a mother But, then, again, 1 wonder if ther^ ii more 
for me. Others say there has to be, I really don't know. 

HELPER RESPONSES^ 

( 1 ) Hmm, Who are these other peopleP 

(2) So you find yourself raising a lot of questions about your^lf — ^ducm- 
tionally, voGationally. 

(3) Whv are you dominated by what others see for you? W you are com- 
fortable and enjoy being a housesvife, then continue in this job. The role 
of mother, homemaker can be a full-time. self-saHsfying job. 

(4) While others raisa these questions, these questions are real for you. You 
don't know if there is more out there for you. You don't know if you can 
find more fulfillment than you have. 



ETcerpt 2 

H£LF£E: I'm really excited the way things are going at home with my 
husband. It's just amazing! We get along peat together now. 
Sexually, I didn't know we could be that happy, I didn't know 
anyone could be that happy. It's juit maMlous! I'm Just so pleased, 
I don't know what else to say. 

HELPER HESPONSESi 

(1) Its a wonderful feeUng when things are going well maritally. 

(2) It's really exciting to be aliva again, to feel your bcrfy again, to be in 
love again. 

(3) Is your husband aware of these changes? 

(4) Now don't go overboard on •this right now. Therf will be problemi that 
lie ahead and during these periods thot you have these problems I want 
you to remember well the bliss you experieneed in this moment in time. 



Excerpt 3 

mLPEEi It's not an easy thing to talk about. I guess the heart of the pro^ 
lem is sort of a sexual problem, I never thought I would have this 
^rt of pfoblem, But I find myself not getting the fulfillment I 
uied to. It's not as enjoyable— for my husband either, although we 
don't discuss it. I used to enjoy and look forward to making love. 
I used to have an orgasm but I don't anymore. I can't remember 
the last time I was satisfled. I find myself being attracted to other 
men and wondering what it would be like to go to bed with them, 
r don't know what this means. Is this symptomatic of our whole 
relationship as a murria|e? Is something wrong with me or us? 

HELPER BESpONSESi 

(1) Perhaps you feel your marriage and role of mother is holding you back 
and preventing you from being something else you want to be. Your 
r^entment here ugalnst your husband is mamfested in you^ frigidity, 
Perhaps it is your way of paying him back for keeping you down in this 
role, for rtnfining you, for restricting you. 

(2) Wliat about your relatiunship with your husband, h^ role as father and 
companion? 

(3) You dont quite know what to make of all this but you know something 
is dreadfully wrong and you ara determined to find out for yourself, for 
your marriage. 

(4) Whats happenad benveen you and your husband has raised a lot of 
questioni about you, about him, about your marriage, 



Excerpt ^ 

jffiLPEE: Gee, Im so disappointtd. 1 thought we could get along together 
and you could help me. We don't seem to he getting anj^vhere. 
You don't understand me. You don't know Tm here. I don't even 
think you care for me. You don't htar me when 1 talk. You seem 
to be somewhere else. Your responses are independent of anything 
I have to sav, I don't know where to turn. Vm Just sp-^og|one it 
— don*t know what Vm going to do, but 1 taow you can't help 
me. There Just ii no hopt. 

HELPER BElFONSESr 

(1) I have no reason to try and not to help you. I have ev^ rewn to 
want to help you. 

(2) Only whence establish mutual understanding and trust and only then 
can sve proceed to work on your problem effectively, 

(3) It's disappointing and disillusionin| to think you have made so HhIt 
progress. 

(4) I feel badly that you feel that way. I do want to help. I'm wondering, 
"Is it me? Is it you, both of usP" Can we work something out? 



Excerpt 

KiLPEi; I get lo fmstrated and furious with my daughter, I just don't know 
what to do with her. She is bright and sensitive, but damn, she 
has some characteH-stlcs that make me so on edge. I can't Handle 
it sometimes. She Just— I fee! myself getting more and more angr\'! 
She won't do what you tell her to. She tests Umits Ufce mad. I 
SCTeam and s eU and lose control and think there is something wrong 
wltfi me— I'm not on understanding mother or something. Damn! 
What potantiall What she could do with what she has. There are 
tun^ she doesn't use what she's got. She gate by too cheaply, I Just 
don't know what to do with her. Then she can be so nice and then, 
boy, ihe can be as onery as she can be, And then I scream and yell 
and I'm about ready to slam her across the room, I don t like to 
feel this way, I don't know what to do with it, 

(1) So you find yourself screaming and yelUng at your daughter more fre- 
quently during thc« past three months. 

(2) Why don't you try giving your daughter some veiy precise limitations, 
TeU her what you expect from her and what you don't expect from her* 
Nb excuses, 

(3) While she fmstrates the hell out of yoUj what you are really asking is, 
"How can I help lierP How can I help myself ^ particularly in relation to 
tfui kidr 

(4) While she makes you veiy ^^S^> really care what happens to her. 



iffiL^EE.- Sme^mm I question my adequacy of raising three boys, ospedaHy 
the baby, I call him the baby — w^W^ he the lajt, I ean*t have my 
more. So I Unuw I kept him a haby longer than the others. He 
won't let anyone else do things for him. If sotneone else opens the 
door, he says he wants Mommy to do it. If he clo^i thit door, I 
have to open it. I encourage this, I do it. I don't know if this is 
right or won He insists on sleeping with me eveiy night and I 
allow it. And he says when he grows up he won't do it any more. 
Right now he is my baby and I don't disTOurige thii much. I don't 
know if this comes out of my needs or if I'm making too much out 
of the situation or if this will handicap him when he goas to school^ 
breaking away from Mamma. Is it going to a traumatjc experience 
for him? Is it something 1 m creating for him? I do wony mora about 
my children than I think most mothers do. 

(1) So you find yourself raising a lot of questioni as to if what you are doing 
is right for your child, 

(2) li it perhaps possible for you to have the child become involved in a 
situation such as some experiences in a public park where the child 
could play and perhaps at a distance you could supervise-where the 
child can g^in some independence? 

(3) Could you tell me~have you talked to your husband about this? 

(4) ^^le you are raising a lot of questions for yourself about yourself in 
ralatloki to your youngest child, you are raising some mora basic ques* 
tionj about yourself in relation to you, In lots of ways your© not certain 
where you are going— not sure who you are. 

Excerpt 7 

MLPEE: I finally found somebody I can really get along vsnth. Ther^ is no 
pretentiousnesi about them at all, They are real and they under- 
stand me. I can be myself with them. I don't have to wony ibotft 
whit I F^nvoJid that ihwv might take me wrong, becausa I do lomei 
rimes sav things that don't come out the way I want them to. I 
dont ha%'e to wor^ that they are going to criticiEa ma, They are 
just miu^elous people! I just can't wait to be with theml For once 
I actually enjoy going out and interact in g.^ I didn't think I could ever 
find petiple lO^e this again. 1 can really ba myself. Its such a 
wo^de^^uI feeling not to have people criticizing you for everything 
you sav that doesn't agree with them. Thay are warm and under^ 
standing, and I just love them! It's just marvalousi 

ffiLPER responses: 

(1) Sounds like you found someone who raally matters to you. 

(2) Why do these Und of people accept you? 

(3) Thati a real good feeling to have someone to trust mi share with* 
'Tinally, I can be myself." 

^4) New that vou have found these people who enjoy you and whom you 
enjoy, spend your time with these people. Forget about the other typH 
who make you amdous. Spend your time wiA tha peopla who mn 
understand and be warm with you. 

Ei£Cerpt p 

ITOLPEE; Who do you think you are? You call yourself a tharaplst! Damn, 
here I am sjiilling my guts out and all you do is look at the elock. 
You don't hear what 1 say. Your responses are not attuned to what 
Im saying. 1 never heard of such therapy. You are supposed to bf 
helping ma, You are so wrapped up In your world you don't hear 
a thing rm saying, You don't give me Uie time. The minute the hour 
is up you push me out tha door whether I have lomathing Important 
to §ay or not I — ^uh^it makes me so goddairm mad! 

HELPER RESPONSES r 

( 1 ) You are suggeiting I'm wrapped up in myself. Do you think Uiat perhap*. 
in fact, this IS your problim? 

(2) I'm only tiding tg- listen to you. ReaUy, I think we art maWng a wholf 
lot of progress here. " r 

. 3) You are pretty displeased with what has been going on here, 

j4) All right, you are furious^ I wonder if it's all mine or is there some- 



fit f ^ 

nLPEEi Im » thrilled to have found a counselor Uke you. I didn't inow 
any t%istad. You seem to und^stand me so well It's just pe^tl I 
feel Uke rni coming alive agaia I have not felt like this in so long. 

nu^FXR responses: 

(1) Gratitude is a natural emotson. 

(i) This is quite nice but remembert unltis exfrania caution u exerctsed, 
you may find yourself moving in the other directionp 

(3) TTiat's a good feeling* 

(4) H^, Im as thrilled to hear you talk th^ way as you are! I'm pleased 
^at I have been helpfuL I do think we still have some work to do yet, 
thought 

Excerpt /Q 

mLFM^ Gee, these peoplt! Who do they think they ire? I Just cant itund 
mteractmg svlth them anymore. Just a bunch of phonies. They leave 
me so frustrated. They make me so anxioui. I get angry at myself 
J don I even want to be bothered with them anymore. I iu.t wish 
I could be honest with them and tell them all to go to helll But I 
gwss I just can't do it. 

HELPER REiFONSOl 

(1) They really make you very ang^. You wish you eould handle them mmr 
eff^tively than \*ou do, 

(2) Damn, they make you furious! But it s just not them/ It's with your^lf. 
toOj because ynu donH act oi* how you feel. 

(3) Why do you feel these people are phony? ^Vhat do thay say to you? 

(4) Maybe society itself is at fault here— making you feel inadequate, ^ving 
you this negative of yourself, leading you to ba unable to tucc^i 

interact Hitb othm* 



Exc&rpt Jj 

HELPEEi No response. (Moving about in choir,) 

HELPER BESPONSES^ 

( 1 ) You can't really say all that you feel at this moment 

(2) A penny for your thoughts. 

(3) Are you nervous? Maybe you haven't made the process here we hoped 
for. " 

(4) You just don't know what to say at this mom^t 



E%cerpt JZ 

niLPEE- I don't know if I am right or wrong feeling the way I do. Rut I 
find mj^etf withdrawing from people/ 1 don't seem to sodaliie and 
pky their stupid little games any more, I get upset and come home 
dapreised and have headaehes, It a U seems so superficial There was 
s time when I used to get along \yith everybody. Evciybody said, 
"Isn't she wonderful. She gtti along with everybody. Everybody 
likes her." I used to think that was something to be really proud 
of, but that was who I was at that timeV I had no depth. 1 wu 
what the crowd wanted ma to ba~^e partieular group 1 was with. 

HELPER RESPONSES I 

(1) You know you have changed a lot. Itare are a lot ftlngs you want to 
do but no longer can. 

(2) You are damned. sure who you can't be any longer but you are not siiro 
who you are. Still hesitant as to who you are yet 

(3) Who are these people that make you so ang^? Why don't you tall them 
where to get offl They can t control your exiitance, You have to be your 
o^mi person. 

(4) So you have a social problem Involving interpersonal difflculfcfes with 



(4) 



Excerpt /3 129 

TO^PEii He ^ ridiculousl Everything has to be done wHtn he wants to do 
it, the way he wants it done, It's as if nobody else exkis, Its every- 
UUng he wants to do. There is a range of things I have to do— not 
|uft be a housewife and take care of the kids. Oh no. J have to do 
his t>ying for him, errands for him. If I don^t do it right away. Im 
ftupid'-rm not a good wife or something stupid like that, I have an 
identity of my osvu^ and Vm not going to have it wrapped up in 
Wm. It makes me— it infuriates me! I want to punch him right in 
tte mouth. What am I going to do? Who does he think he is any^ 
way? 

iaLPsn RESPONSES: 

, (1) It really angers you when you realize in how many vmyB h© has taken 

advantaga of you. 
-{2) TeU me, what is your coneept of a good mamage? 
(3) Your husband makes you feel inferior in your own eyes. You feel in- 
Gom^tent. In many ways you make him sound like a very cruel and 
d^tactive man 



It makes you furious when you think of the one-sidednesi of this rela= 
tiomhip. He impo.^es uj^n you evei>^here. particularly in your own 
struggle for yuur o%vn identity. And you dont know where this rela- 
tionship Is going, 



E^CBfpt jff^ 

HELPee: rm so pleased with the kids. They are doing just marvdously. Thev 
have done so well at school and at home; they gel along togelhrr 
Jti amazing. I never thought Uiey would. They seem a little DWef. 

^y play togeeher better and they enjoy each other, and I enjoy 
Uiem. Life has become so much easier. lt*s really a joy to raise three 
boys I didn't think it would be. Vm just so pleased and hopeful 
for the fu^re For them and for us. It's just great! I can^t believe it. 
Ill marveluusl 

KXLPER RESPONSES; 

(1) It's a good feelJng to have your kids settled once again 

(2) h it possible your kids were happy bflfora but you never noticed it 
Betore^ You mentioned your boys. How about your husband? Is he 
nappy? 

(3) Do you feel this is a permanent ehongeP 

J4) Hey, that's greati Whatever the problem., and you know there svill be 
problems, it s great to have experienced the positive side of It 
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iffiLPEE: They wa%e that degree up like it*s a pot of gold at the end of the 
rambow. I u^td to think that, tc^. until 1 toried it. rm happy Wing 
a housewtfe. I don't care to get a degree. But the people I a^^iatr 
with, the first thing they ask is, * ^Vhere did you get your degree?" 
I answer, "I don't have a depee/' Christ, they look at you like ymi 
are sonie sort of a freak, sonie backwoodsnrian your huiband picked 
up along tht^ way. They actually believe that paople with degfee^ 
are better In fact, I think thev are worse, I've found a lot of people 
without decrees that are a hell of a lot smarter than thm ^wpte. 
They think that just because they have dapees they are something 
special These poor kids that think they have to go to college or 
they are ruined. It seems that we are tiytng to perpetrate a fraud 
on these kids. If no degree, they think they will end up digpng 
ditches the rest of their lives. They are looked do\»nn upon. That 
makes me sick, 

HELPER RESPONSES: 

( 1 ) You really resent ha%ing to meet the goals other people set for ypu. 

(2) What do you mran by "it makes me sick?" 

(3) Do you honestly feel a degree makes a. person worse or better? And 
not having a df gree makes you better? Do you realize society perpetratf^ 
many frauds and sets many prerequisites such as a degree. You rniist 
realize how doors are closed unless you have a degree, while the ditches 
are certainly open, 

(4) A lot of these c:^£pectntions make you furious, Yetj they do lap in on 
something in yoursflf you are not sure of— something about yourielf in 
relation to these other people. 



Excerpt / ^ 

iaLFEE: Im reaDy excited! We are going to Califomia, fm going to have 
a second lease on life. I found a marveloui job! Its great 1 Its so 
p-eat I can't believe it's true— its so great! I have a secretarial job, 
I can he a mother and can have a part-time Job which I think I 
wiU enjoy veiy much. I can be home svhen the kids get home ffom 
sohocV Its too good to be true. It's so exciting. New homoi^ are 
unfolduig. I just can't wait to get itarted. It s great! 

HELPER RESFONS^T 

(1) Don't you think you are biting off a little bit more than you can chew? 
Don't you think that working and taking care of the diildren will be a 
little bit too much? Huw does your husband feel about this? 

(2) Hey, that's a mighty good feeling. You are on your way now. Even 
though there Bie some thingi you don't know along the wayp It'i Jurt 
exciting to be gonai 

(3) Let me cauHon you to be cautioui in your judgment Don't he too hafty. 
Try to get settled Bat 

(4) It's a good feeling to contemplate doing tiime thinp* 
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THE UNtVERSlTY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 7, CANADA 



28, 1971 



Dear 



As you are a professional social wDrker In the PTOvinoa 
Mberta, I wish to ask for your participation for about 
^ a study which I am oonductinq for cwpletion of " 
my doctDral dissertation at i±m Unixrersity of Alberta My 
study wili be part of a more catpr^ensive study was 
requested by the Alberta Colleges Comission to axamina needs 
tn ^ personnel that will be required 

in the Social Scierwe areas within the nsct few yearsT 

^ this point vm are esraited and pleas^ with the help we 
have been getting fron professional people right across Se 
^SSS D^artt«nt of Social ^l^t hJs^Sedits 
nr P M S"? P«^^""el to co^rate with us wherever possible. 
Dr, F.H.jyier, Director of the School of &cial WfelfaS in 
Calgary has taken some of his .valuable time to help us get 
this project 'off the grDund' . A recent letter to % s^rvisor 
from Dr. Tylmr read in part as followsi "I wish tolsa^^ou 
of our interest in wrking with your researdi team inlS iStial 
project and in Uie developtient and witti the foll«.-i^ sSdies; 

The study requires a sanple of the kinds of respona^s that 
you™id provide to client situations typically enoSntered f n 
your daily work. More specifically thda^ involves your giving 
short responses to sljcteen actual client situationl. Although 
I fully recognize the_nature of your position does not usually 
allow time for participation in research studies, i would \rerv 
^r^^f^ involvment in view of the fact that you are 

trained and ej^rienoed m the field of social work. We hope 
that our studies will provide data for further research in Sis 
province and therefore sems extranely important to us that we 
involve trained and oompetent individuals liJce yourself. 

If you would like nore information about tliis study or feel 
you cannot participate, I wuld appreciate hearii^ f rati you. I 
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can be reached at my office, 'phone 432-5387. I am fortunate 
to have a colleague, Brian Johnson, MSW, as a it^riber of our 
team and he has agreed to assist me in clarift^ing questions 
and concerns of professionals if that may arise durim the 
course of the stu^. arian's •phone nimber is 432-5864. - 

If I do not hear frcm you may I take the laierty of oon- 
tacting you personally by 'phone probably before the end of 
June, m order to set up a time and place to maet you as " 
outlined above. Please be assured that at the outset that I 
will honor all requests for fee^dc infonnation and I plan 
to send out abstracts of study to all participants and 
interested personnel. Could I also assure you at this tdjie 
that all precaution will be taken to ensure that coiplete 
anoniTOlty of respondaits is guaranteed. 

Thank you very much for your anticipated cooperation and 
I will look forward to maeting you in the very near future. 



Yours very sin«rely. 



Marv PfestwDod 
Psychologist 
Ph.D. Candidate 
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SCALE 2 

THE COMSWmCATlOS OF RESPECT IN ISTERPERSONAL 

PROCESSES: 
A SCALE FOH MEASUREMEST^ 

Level I 

The verbal and behavipfal eAiJressions of the first pai^n communiMte i 
dear lack of respect (or negative regard) for the second p€rson(i), 

muMwiMi The first person eommunicates to th<? sec?Qnd pcnon that the second 
^lion's feelings and exptrienees are not worthy of eonbideration 
or ttat the second person is not capable of acting cons^ctively. 
The first parson may beTOme the sole focuj of evaluatioD, 

In summaryv in riiany ways the first person eommunicatrs a total ladi of 
m^pect for the feelings, ejcpcriences, and potentiali of the second pmoti. 

Lml 2 

Yhe flrrt person responds to the second person in luch a way gi to earn* 
mynicate little respect for the feelingi, experiencei, and potantials the 
ond per^Q. 

iOAMFLE: The first penon may respond mechanically or ^^ve^ or ipotie 
many of the feelings of the second parson^ 

In smnmaiy, in in any wayi the firet person displays a lack of resprt or cqth 
eem for the second person's feehngs, e^parjencei, and potentials^ 

Z^eml 3 

The first pe^n communicates a p^tive respect and concern lor the sec^ 
ond person s feelings, experiences, and potendali^ 

slample: The first perion communicates respect and concern for the second 
person^s ability to express himself and to dcaJ conitruciively with 
his life situation. 

In sumniaiy, in many ways the first ^rson cominunlcates that who the 
second person is and what be does matter to the first person « Level 3 eeosti^ 
^tes the minimal level of facilitative inteipersonal functiouig. 

Level 4 

The facilitator clearly TOmmunicat^ a veiy deep respect and eoncmi fof' 
tiie second pefidn. 

El^MPLEi The facilitators responses enable the second person to fed free 
to be himself and to exp#rienc€ being valued as as indivtdud- 

In summary, the facilitator communicatai a v^y deep ^Jing for At feel* 
ings, expariencei, and potentials of second perm* 

Level S 

The facilitator communicates the veiy deepest respect for tfie iecond 
son's worth as a ^rson and his potentials as a frea indiv^ual, 

Eiu^MFLe^ The facilitator cares very deeply for the human potmttab rf the 
^cond par^n« 

In summary, the facilitator Is eommittcdt to the value Am otter p€f»n ai 
ahumanteuigi ; 
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SCALE S 

PEmONALLY REL^'AST COSCnETESESS OH SFEClFICiTY 
OF EXFRESSIOS !S ISTEnpERSOSAL PnOCESSES: 
A SCALE FOR MEASUREMENT^ 

Lmel 1 

The fim pcr^^n leads or allows all discussion with the second perSDn(i) to 
only with vape and anonymous generalities. 

BCAMPLE^ 'n-.e fint person and the second person discuss eveiything gn 
strictJy an abifract and highly intellectual level 

In fummary, dse first pei^on maJces no attempt to lead the discussion into 
the realm of personally relevant spfcific situations and feeling, 

Lma 2 

The firt person frequently leads or allows even dteeusiions of material per- 
soimlly relevant to the second parson(s) to be dealt with on a vague and 
abstmct levaL 

ttAMFLEj The flm ^rson and the second pci^n may discuss the '^real" feel* 
tags but Uiey do ^o at an abstract, intelleehialized leveL 

In smmary, the first pei^on does not elicit d^ssion of molt peTOnally 
revaknt filings and experiencei in specific and concrete terrns. 

Le^d 3 

Tie first person at times enables the lecond pe^n(i) to d^cusi |^rsunany 
relevant matariil in speefflc and concrete tenninology. 

MXAMiMi The fint pei^on ^vill make it possible for the discussion with flie 
iecond perien(s) to center directly around most thingi that are 
per^nafly important to the second person(s), although there wiU 
continue to be areas not dealt with concretely and areas in which 
the second person does not develop fully in specificity. 

In iTOimaryp the first peiton sometimes guidei the discussions into coniid- 
emtion of personally relevant specific and concrete instances, but these are not 
always fully developed Level 3 constitutei Ae minimal level of facilitative 
fuMtioning, 

Lewel 4 

The facHitatof is frequently helpful in enabling the second perKin(s) to 
fully develop in concrete and specific terms almost all instances of concerru 

EJ^MPLE: The facilitator is able on many ^caiions to guide the dfscu^lon 
to specific feelings and experiences of personally meaningful ma- 
teriiL 

In iummary, the facilitator U very helpful in enabling the disemsion to 
center around specifie and concrete initances of most important ^non- 
ally relevant feelin|s and experieni^. 

Level S 

The facilitator is always helpful in pyding the discussion/ so that the lee- 
ond person(s) may discuss fluently, difectly, and completely specie f^Unp 
and es^arienc^, 

EJEAMFLE: I^g first person involves tfie second person in discusiion of s^^Bc 
faelinp, situations, and events, i^gardless of their emotiond con- 
tent 

In summa^, the facilitator faciUtates a direct CJCpreiiion of aU p^nom^y 
relevant feelings and ex^rien^s in concrete and specifie temB, 
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